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nestled gave ;to 't a sylvan charm, 4 
picturesque beauty all its own. If the 
truth must be told, the first acquall 
tance resulted in a Yarrow- Visited not 
of disillusionment and depression of 
spirit. Hetampur, which had sounded 
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sh | ics was hls principal subject. Lhose 
1VS c ~ cea 4 . 
se acon aete 4-v. of multiple endowments 


ibilitic d the narro 
and responsibilities, an ” 


‘Atensity of spec! | not | 
cost its rigorous and exacting discipline 


on academic life. 


alisation fad not yet 


rofessor in charge 
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big gongs in my imagination ever since J” There was onc Pros 


my going to it was settled, subsided into 
a gentle, though musical tinkle, when 
actually saw it. That the Hetampur 
Rajbati and the Hetampur College 
could be housed in such a small, sleepy 


of the Arts subjects, English, History 
and Logic and the incumbent of this 
post kept on changing with — rather 
disconcerting rapidity, The first was 
Srj Gurudas Sarkar, happily still alive, 


| oe | a 
village seemed ah unsolved riddle to “who in a few months left us to Join the 


my immature apprehension. 

But before long these doubts and 
questionings 
loving 


into 
of the real. My 
maternal uncle, the late Ashutosh Roy- 
choudhury being the Headmaster of 
the collegiate school, I had my seat in 
the school Boarding house at the out- 
skirts of the village instead of the 
distantly situated Mansayar college 
Hostel. My first days at college we like 
introduction into a new world to which 
I took some time to adjust mysclf. The 
late Radhikamohan choudhury was 
our principal and his sweet and aaa: 
ing ways disarmed our 


resolved themselvs 


acceptance 


fears and 
endeared him to his students. Never 
was the rod of authority held in more 
loving and indulgent hands. We do not 
remember to have ever recejy | 


J cd any 
harsh word or 


reprimand from him 
and his gentle personality rediated the 
warmth of love all round the col] 
atmosphere. He used to te 
matics, Physics and Chem 


eve 
ach us Mathe- 
Istry, although 
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Executive Service as a Subordinate 
Deputy Magistrate and who has later 
established a secure position for himself 
in the world of scholarship by his 
original contributions in the realms of 
History and Fine Arts. During his short 
stay with us he impressed us with his 
enthusiasm and his serious application 
to duty. He was specially kind to me 
did much to encourage me and draw 
out my latent aptitudes. The young. 
minds which he sought to guide felt 
very keenly the pangs of separation 
when he left them for a more responsi- 
ble sphere of work. 


His successor, if I remember tie 
sequence aright, was the late Jogendra- 
nath Mitra, who subsequently became 
Principal of Uttarpara College and was 
‘noted philosopher. He had an acc 
dent hile travellng in 
Opened Oudal-Sainthia branch 
ane left Us On the eve of the Summer 
acation., Later in life cs Anau 
lrequently in Caloutta ies aus ene 

: « J, 


the newlv 
Jine 


ta RRNA aay 


affehtionate to me, an 
lost ‘his sight, he Show 
philosopher by the yy 
ma _ - ed SWCCineEss of 
temper with which he S 


securely anchored on his 


faith of é 
and patiently ol God 


to His will 
une. Under 
Logic was securely 


rough wavs made 
playa to our understanding, He Was 


a musician of talent, but too shy ever to 
be pursuaded to givea demonstration. 
The last of the trio was Sri Atul 
Chandra Sen who stayed us out of our 
term. I met him in Calcutta while he 
was engaged in bringing out an edition 
of the Upanishads. He was an crudite 
scholar and a man who realised the 
ideal of plain living and _ high thinking, 
But his stay with us was of too short a 
duration to admit of his making any 


resigned 
through all changes of fort 
him our taste in 


established and its 


lasting impression on US. 


But the most charming personality 
in the college staff was our Sanskrit 
teacher, the late Ambicacharan Roy 
Choudhury. He was distantly related 
to me as a maternal uncle and —_ 
the first dav showered his love on me 
Ina superabundant measure. Hie was 
domiciled in Hetamput for a hone 
and was on intimately ee we 
with the members of the Raj = ' 
| arkling wit an 


long time 


He was a man of sp 
‘. asses 
humour and his a 


. 7 - 
inexhaustible founta!) of 403 ne 
| eVCIV ctudent 


were Al) 


and enter- 


lalnment for us. ay 








dote rcady at’ the tips of his tongue, 


Which fitted his special case as exaetly 
7 the glove fits the hand. At the same 
time, he was/a profound scholar anda 
highly successful teacher equally at 
home in bringing out the beauties of 
Sanskrit literature and expounding the 
intricacies of Sanskrit grammar. It 
was under his able teaching and _ inspi- 
ring guidance that I quickly made up 
my deficiencies in Sanskrit and acquired 
a taste for it kvhich I retain even today. 
He bubbled over with merriment and 
Joy and his rotundity of proportions, 
unfailing humour and keen, unblunted 
zest in life imparted to his personality 
a touch of Falstaffian greatness. Never 
shall I forget the witty anecdote, made 
a trifile pungent in the application, 
with which he wheedled out of Raja 
Ramranjan his arrears of salarv. The 
Raja gave him his dues but cautioned 
him not to reveal the story to his other 
colleagues. He had such a touching 
confidence in my integrity and thorugh 
dependableness, that despite all acade- 
mic canons and precedents, he discussed 
with me, a first year student, the ques- 
tions he was going to set in the Test 
Examination of my. semtors in the 
Second vear class and virtually set the 
paper not only with my full knowledge 
but almost with mv active collabora- 
tion. Iam thanktul to God that the 
eceret never leaked out and that my 
revered teacher had mo reason to repent 


of his confidence. 
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earth could make |,im_ pass, 50 1! did 
not matter whether he took the — 
nation or shirked it. Fortunately, the 
boy recovered and Ramda’ had not 7 
make the sacrifice, although he po 
too true a prophet so far as his own 
chances were concerned, 
III 

Although the hostel lived a life of 
its own away from the village, we had 
occasional and sometimes intimate 
centacts with the general life of the 
place. Coming and going from the 
hostel to college and back we had 
glimpses of the Ranjan palace with its 
high and long compound wall and 
were overawed by its splendour and 
magnificence which we had but few 
occasions to see at close quarters. We 
sometumes saw Raja Ramranjan or one 
or other of the Rajkumars whirling 
past us in their fine-looking landaus, 
and gazed at the swiftly passing figures 
as if they were denizens of another 
world. Some of the younger members 
of the Raj family we met in football] 
and other sports and come to know 
them rather intimately, Ay times we 
were invited to functions and festivals 
at the Gouranga temple or the old Raj 
palace and particularly 
Saraswat Puja Celebratio; 
joyéd a great fame in 
hood and attracted peo 
near, 


enjoyed the 
18 Which en. 
the peighbour- 
ple from fay and 
Standing yen du- 
was the death of 
art Devi, Which evo. 


OrTrow jy hie Village 
XG 


The most oy [ 
ring our residence 
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anyl cast a shadow * “ On the 
whole atmosphere of the place. | We 
watched with awe the elaborate rituals 
of the Sraddha ceremony, the huge 
concourse of Pandits and other distin. 
guished guests which crowded the 
narrow streets of Hetampur, the large 
processions and Kirtan partics, the 
huge assemblage of the poor who were 
sumptuously fed and all the other acce. 
ssories of an occasion of unusual pomp 
and sublimity that captured our youth- 
ful ‘imagination and lingered in the 
memory. The college students were 
called upon to serve on the occasion 
either as volunteers looking to the com- 
forts of the guests or assisting at the 
distribution of food and in a general 
way maintaining order, and our servi- 
ces were suitably appreciated by a 
special feast offered to us. I and a 
fellow-student composed two poems on 
the occasion which, as far as I can re- 
collect, were printed and distributed. 
during the ceremony I may inciden- 
tally remark that was the — solitary 


poetic effusion which | had perpetrated 
In my life. 
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The two years th 


at we 
Hetam 


ur Was a happy period for all 
of 4S, particularly for me. During my 
entire Schoo} life | had been sufferirg 
from malaria and had developed into 
42 i]-nourish, d, underfed boy. It was 
the salubrious climate of Hetamput 
that for the first time drove out the 
Serms of Malaria in my system and 


7 at 
spent at 


4 é 


made me fully conscious 
ration of perfect health. In m 
days the orthodox doctrine C3 i 
Ol applyi 
in 
the rod asa preventive to the fr hy 
, > child’s 
getting spoiled was implicitly belived 
inand applicd with a gusto, M 
ae ; INJOTC- 
over we hved in an atmosphere of 
~ . : | | a 
petual surveillance, where our _ 
: ery 


MOVEMENLE Was rigidly prescribed fron 
om 
above and freedom of choice even in 
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the smallest details sternly interdicted. 
At Hetampur all! this burden was lifted 
from mv life and a freer and more 
genial atmosphere expanded the sleep- 
ing. torpid faculties. It was like the 
contest between the sun and the wind 
to make the traveller doff his cloak. 
This new-born sense of freedom made 
me feel at home with my surroundings 
and realise my life not as a chain of 
inhibitions. but as an unfolding of new 
graces and aptitudes. I still remember 
our pleasant rambles the 
woods fragrant with the smell of Sal 
the discovery of 
almost 


through 


and Mohua flowers, 
quiet, unvisited nooks with 
thrill, the 
tramps to Dubrajpur, and the recently 
Station the 


afrernoons 
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_ ee -casional 
vordsworthian occa 


opened Railway myere, 
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| Hetampur enjoyed the unique dis- 
tinction of being the site of the only 
College in the District and its contribu- 
tion to the cduse of higher education 
in a rather backward area is worthy of 
being chronicled in the history of Bir- 
bhum. The college is celebrating the 
completion of the sixtieth year of Its 
existence with a justifiable sense of the 
pride of achievement. 





The very fact 
of its being situated in a rural area 
away from the distractions of town life 
added a unique featrue to the quality 
The young student 


receives 


of its training. 
who is drawn here not only 
arts and 
sciences but is initiated, if he has the 
into the verv 


the usual kind ot fruition im 


right receptive tempcr, 
mystery of life. An atmosphere of 
peace and harmony wraps him round 


2 cardina! 


and he develops what 1s 
effect of all our educational ventures— 
a special way of meeting and dealing 
with life. 

discomforts he has to face, 
food, the lack of modern amenities, 


plain stvle of living, he careful econo- 


The very privauons and 
the simple 


the 


mising of resources, ‘atimate personal 


contact with ceachers and tellow- 
Srudents and Hine rural air which he 


_all tend to foster a tempe' 


breathes 
and philpsophy of lite which is ot great 
rapidly dissolving fabric 
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shrines and placds of pilgr 
Baul, Vaishnava and Sakta so! 


image, the 
gs swecl- 


: » dews 
ening the air and dropping the d 
em 
of peace on the wérld-weary soul sect 
to linger on in this peaceful village 


that has kept itself at any rate partially 
free from the shrill, hysterical discon- 
tent, the complicated entanglements of 
present-day life. Hetempur, like a 
more far-famed University of the West, 
appears to breathe the last enchant- 
ment of the Middle Ages which in 
India is not as completely dead as in 
other parts of the world. 


We are on the threshold of far- 
reaching changes in the educational 
sphere and rural colleges are expected 
to play an important role in this im- 
Our intellec- 
tua! standards which are too low, our 
moral standards which havecompletely 


pending reconstruction. 


broken down and are in urgent need 
of rehabilitation, our social relations 
which have lost the cementing bond of 
a common ideal and in which class 
distinctions are without their old touch 
of sympathy, = our 
economic life which must be divested 


sweetness and 


of the pure profit motive and endowed 


with 2 consciousness of our abligations 
tm society, Our adininistrative system 
> mae _ P ? . 
driiting towards a machine-like callous. 
nes and Impersonality, ouy religious 
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values which have al] but dried up ang 
yn reduced to pulp and powder—ay 
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ice : ihe 
“S We wich ; 

these factors of our | which arg 

waiting to be revitalised ‘and suite 


to the requirements of a fast-changing 
world hinge upon the pivot of an 
appropriate educational! procedure and 
‘deal which we shall have to build up, 
Hitherto we have not utilised the spe. 
cial opportunities of our educational] 
‘nstitutions of the countryside ; we have 
treated them as but rusty an’d creakin* 
counterparts of our urban machinery 
which do not tun so well. The 
passion for centralisation has gone too 
far to permit of our putting different 
institutions to their appropriate uses ; 
instead of taking from them what they 
can easily offer we have forced upon 
them a task which they are ill-qualifed 
to fulfill. All this will to be 
changed if we are to reap the full har- 
vest out of our educational seed-plos. 
I wish Hetampur College long yeats 
of ever-expanding service to the caus¢ 
of education & contribution to natio? 
building through the creation of an 
May its ir 
fluence grow from more to more and 
may it yO on training the future ae 
built 


have 


efficient human agency. 


rations of our citizens who will d 
up the mei Bengal of the futrre an 
ie ietack Te. 1¢e1 
assist her An her onward march to | 
Cherished goal ! 
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AGIC WORLD IN HARDY’S NOVELS / 


Prof. Paresh Nath Sinha, M. A. 


Narsinha Dutta College, Howrah 


( The writer was a P 
rofessor of English in our college for the period 1955-56. 
Editor. D. J. Number ) 


Thomas Hardy in his own time 
was not recognised as an outstandi 

” | sutstanding 
novelist. The practices of Richardson, 
Fielding, and later om, of Thackeray 
Dickens, Austin 17 the world of novels 


ectablished a particular form. Inspite 


of the differences in their details of 
techniques and modcs of presentation, 


novel Qs @J forin of ¢| sucht 0 


be a strov ‘nreresting!y told Plot and 


charactcrisa gon were the necessary 
and ceybsidiarv to. 


Obviously enough 


parts of, such an 
interesung story. 
the study of novels only a century ago 
Was not a sericus pursuit, bnt 2 leisure- 
man or a woman 


ly pastime which a 
cai). That a 


mich take ta afield da\ S 


novel is 3 definite form of art and 1s 


bv its own 
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and develop 
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on 


which would present them middle-class 
or aristocratic characters, either whoily 
good or wholly bad, excite their enthti- 
lling interest by unravelling the myste- 
ry of a will and end with a happy 
onion between the hero and heroine. A 
novel should present the triumph of 
‘ruth over falsehood, virtue over 
vice, and chastity over villainy. The 
\jctorian moral code and reticence 
were too keen for scenes of sensual and 
animal excitement. And the Victorian 
novelists toed blindly in the beaten 
track of morality and. chastity of 
women. Into such a world burst forth 
the novels of Hardy. The immediate 


results were protests and condemna- 


rion. 
The scanty appreciation of Hardy’s 


novels by his contemporaries was NO 
less due to his philosophy of life, dark 
and pessimistic as it is said, which ran 
9 the prevailing buovant opty 
he age. [he Victorian era 1s 
phere of 


ments 


counter t 
mism of t ‘ 
of conquest in evcry § 
nse material achieve 
newly found 


the cra 
life, of imme 
and, above all, 
r of men 4s 
, Nature. Th 
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science rendered to 


pnowe . 
e sceptical note of 


him ove 
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achievements. Hardy did a oo ; 
the same tune of opt.mism Du enn 
discordant note, arid thereby ea 
dam against the dominant ur “hot 
the time. It was quite but natura “ 
the pent-up water would retort w 


fury. 


Indeed, much of the adverse criti- 
cism levelled against Hardy in an 
angry outburst is gradually found to be 
untenable as the years are rolling on. 
With the dawn of the twentieth century 
the appreciation of his novels is gradu- 
ally gaining ground. Critics of out- 
standing repute have already dwelt on 
the various sides of Hardy’s novels and 
have also casually referred to their 
tragic spirit or intensity. In fact, the 


masterpieces of Hardy are all tra 


gic in 


note and appeal It would not be too 


much to remark that 
potentiality of the nov 


world of tragedies, 
essay is to make 


Justed to the m) 


society. Homer ¢ 
world against the 


ten year’s battle jn 
and the Athenian a 
goddesses joined a| 


fortunes and misf. 
women were dete 


and His Assembly 


O 


the power and 
elist lie in the 


The Purpose of this 


a study of the tragic 
world of Hardy’s novels, 


The tragic world o 
has been epically conc 


dern s 


f Hardy’s novels 
elved, but is ad. 
“t-up of the 
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es decided. Phe Olympian sembly 
a igh above human actions Sazeq 
sitting high a | 

ncern or indifference at the 
7 of war, and directed Its COurse 
 erding co ‘their sweet will. This 
_ f the epic world. of th. 
conception O “ 
Iliad is not tenable in a much sophisti. 
cated world of the Victorian age. 
Hardy has to reinterpret and readjust 
the tragic world to the modern Set-up 
with the epic essence una flected. The 
epic essence of:the Iliad is the recogni. 
tion of the existence of the Olympian 
Assembly as a supreme and _ super- 
incumbent force presiding over human 
actions and directing the latter’s course 
towards the inevitable doom. In the 
novels of Hardy, such as “The Retum 
of the Native’’, “The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge”, “Tess of the D’Urbervilles”, 
and “Jude the Obscure’, the same 
tragic world is conceived. Here men 
and women are, no doubt, located 
round about Wessex with its rutted 
roads, clusters of villages, hills) moors 
and forests and are destined to fight 


for the Pressing daily needs of life, but 
45 months and years 


in their train the 
of life, they fee] that there is force 
above them hostile to their happiness 
On earth. Yeobright and Eustacia 1n 
‘The — of the Native’ regret that 


have met on the Egdon 
Heath. Herchard in the ‘Mayor of 


Casterbridge’ understands, — “Some 
Sinister Mtelligence bent on punishing 
1129 ; 
him”, When they meet the doom i? 
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roll on bringing 
Increasing miscries 
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their lives, they feef the ‘aun 
. ar 
Here men and women are lik 
: : re 
creatures fuming and fretting aa) 
the stupendous background _— 
stellar universc, and are drawn 3 the 
Inevi- 


above them. orce 


ene 


| | The tragic world in 
Hardy 1s dominated not by the Olym- 


pian Assembly, but by a blind and 
hostile Destiny, either in the form of 


the Egdon Heath or in the form of the 


Immanent Will.| They are — the 


modernised version of the Olympian 
Assembly, Instead of the -gods and 
goddesses of Homer descending down 
to the earth to mix with men and 
women to protect them or lead them 
astray, Hardy has introduced in his 
novels chances and accidents which 
creep into human actions in fatal 
moments. It is the accidental presence 
of Wildeve in the room of Eustacia 
just on the same day when the mother 
of Yeobright is trudging @ Jong way 
to the house of her son in order to be 
reconciled with him and his wife, —that 
brings upon both Yeobright and Eusta- 
cia the tragedy of separation for ever. 
Tess writes a letter confessing her guilt 
‘athe chase and slips1t into the room 
of Angel Clare so that she can 
2 ‘+ is the 
him in a clean heart, but } , 
¢hance missing of that letter that brings 


‘etely 
; . immed CLC ] 
separation Just 
about the sepa J } and 


marry 


e » casua 
acer marriage. 11 is the edhe 
Jenchard 


(}rat he can cell 


ehter yn Wi 
7 


chance uttcrance of J 
Intoxicated momen! 


“u of a 
away his wile and dau 
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k fatality, 
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Se 


few shillings, —that darknestand dooms 
his life even in the peak of glory. In 
Homer, sleep and madness ~descend to 
the earth as gods and goddesses and 
make men behave rashly. In the Ilaid, 
Ajax is driven into madness by Athene, 
because he intends to kill Agamenon 
and Menelaus, the favourite of Athene, 
who in order to protect them, sends 
madness to Ajax. In Hardy, sleep does 
not descend as a goddess, but as “Na- 
ture’s second course” to a young girl, 
Tess, at night, while she has been driv- 
ing the cart to the market, and careless- 
ly causes a misfortune not only to her 
family but also to herself. Twice does 
she fall asleep, once in the cart and 








again in the forest of the chase, where 
Alec outrages her virginity. And the 
misfortunes in her life naturally follow. 
Hardy has naturalised and domestica- 
ted the tragic world because here inst- 
ead of too much obtrusive interference 
fom the Olympian heights, characters 
are left to themselves to weave their 
net of miseries by their own natural 
actions and temperment, and are 
caught m the web which they have 
woven, while Fate or Destiny remaining 
always in the back-ground. 

To make this tragic world quite 
fitting for the epic canvas of his novels, 
Hardy has laid the scenes ol his novels 
vsides of Wessex far away 


in the countr bs | 
1 of civilasation 


from the r.adding crowe 
and sophistication, Here people are 
engaged in elemen- 


al} rustic and are 
of sheep-shearing, 


cenpauons 
Lary occupauo! 





os 
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‘ vin or ‘milking 
farming, ploughing, ms ° ander 
in dairies. Tiley have no} 

a do they suffer 
complexities of life. Nor 

ical aberrations, 

from any _psychologica dye 
: re eeds of life, 
They struggle for the dire n , a 
and seek happiness in married oe 
The elementary and primitive a 
Of love, jealousy, and envy etc. impel 
them to actions in life. Eustacia, a 
rebel child of the Egdon Heath, longs 
for happiness in life with a husband 
who will take her to Paris and give her 
Opportunity for a life of luxury, amuse- 
ment and gaiety. It is this longing 
which prompts her to tic herself with 
Yeobright. Henchard in the Mayor 
of Casterbridge is worried by poverty 
and is disgusted with his wife who 
burdens his life all the more. He takes 
liquor to forget the miseries of life. He 
Hghts against Poverty, and when 
Poverty 1s fought out, he fights within 
himself against the fata] 
liquor. 


Weakness fo; 
Tess is driven to accept 
On several occasions in order to fight 
against poverty. Her natura] 
for happiness jn married life drayys her 
willy-nilly towards Angel Clare. Jude 
IS @ mason repairing old cathedrals anq 
Churches. The broad Outlines of their 
tives have something of the 
CDiIC Simplicity. | 


Jobs 


desire 


Hardy has not only cast the 


! | World| 
of tragedy in the Cplc manner 


Trilogy, 


TSC upon 
the House of Atreys : 


as Aeschylus has 
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done in Orestea is _ done by Hardy" 
in “Tess of the D Urbervilles and): 
er.’ It is not SO ela. 
“Jude the Obscur | : | 
borate in the ‘‘Jude the o ies as It 
is in “Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” The 
is in » enn tee 
D’Urbervilles in their a ” pros- 
perity assaulted the ~— O re 
village women. G1 Imes and sins 
committed by them centuries ago came 
as a Curse upon an innocent descendant 
of their family. Tess suffers not go 
much for any fatal fault of her OWN as 
for the curse upon her family. She is 
innocent, but has to atone for the past 
follics of her ancestors. The same 
theme of heredity also occurs in “jude 
the Obscure.” Jude and Sue are cou. 
sias and belong to a family which has 
experienced unsuccessful marriagcs en- 
ding in separation and _ frustrations. 
Here Hardy is more Occupied with the 
Study of souls in conflict with the civi- 
lised institution of marriage than with 
the family curse. Emphasis has been 
shifted, because, as Evelyn Hardy's 
Study of the critica] biography of “Tho- 
mas Hardy” Proves that the novelist 
was much concerned wit 
tragedy of division or 
his wif a+ th 


n the personal 
Seperation with 
In “The Mavor 
or Casterbridge™ Hardy jis not con- 
Comed yoy thr curse | 
but wih thas 
Henchayd Sells 
ghter and ie dies with the knowledge 
= his \ fe and the dc: aghter whom 
“ has treated as hic Own, are actually 
Newson’s Here the curse does not pro- 


Is time. 

upon a family, 

®pon an individual. 

away hig wife and dau- 
{ 


»> 
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but is confined to the life 7 trilogy, 
who starts life from he a oe 
ark abyss, 
rises to the peak of glory, and dies in 
the dark abyss. The cycle turns round 
and the curse he utters against his wife, 
recoils itself and comes upon him, and 
he re-marries her and dies a widower 
and childless, Hardy read the classi- 
cal tragedians with all youthful) avidity 
and such studies in the cases of Tess 
and Jude and Henchard show clearly 
the deep influence they left on him. 
Their lives are doomed no doubt for 
certain vulnerable weakness in their 
characters ; but have they not to face 
a terrible and hostile force beyond 
them ? Browning’s ferven: and tren- 
chant declaration,— 
“God’s in Heaven 
All’s right with the world” | 
has been challenged by Hardy. This 
world is a “blighted star’? according 
to Tess and here people suffer, because 
gods above sport with them. The 


iW’ ols ; the 
tragic world of Hardy’s nove-s has 


5 
a c kespeare S$ 
same appeal as that 0) Shakcs] 


King Lear,— 


-< are We 
“As flies to wanton boys are 


to the gods 


rey Mall us | d 
of Go 

In such a world the justice ‘els 
And Hardy's NOY” 


cannot prevail. 
present a world not 0 


modern civilisation a ads 


. -the pat 
but also dominated b\ the | ; 


and goddesses, 
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val superstitions. Hardy is a pagan 
and in this respect also is along the j 
lyne of Homer and the classical trage- 
dians. The Christian doctrine with 
the virtues of mercy and forgiveness 
cannot hold good in the pagan world. 
In the “Return of the Native,” Hardy’s 
pagan leanings are clear and the super- 
stitions of wax-idol being burnt and of 
red-hot iron thrust into the body of , 
ustacia to do away with the witch’s 
thalignant power, are grim and _ horri- 
ble tragedies only conceivable in the 
world of the Egdon Heath. The burn- 
ing of the idol of Lucetta with horrible 
revelry in the “Mayor of Casterbridge”’ 
+s a distorted continuation of the media- 
eval superstitions in religion. The 
same pagan world lingers on even in 
the later work, “Jude the Obscure” 
where Sue’s admiration of the idols of 
pagan gods and goddesses is marked. 
The same novel deals with the mdict- 
ment upon the institution of tharriage, 
as the Christian doctrine has establish- 
ed to kill the souls within. In “Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles”, “the President 
of the Immortals has ended his sport 
Thus 10 conceiving of the 
world of his novels. Hardy is a descen- 
dent of Homer, Acschy}us, Sophoctes, 
and Shakespeare of his own country. 
The conception of a tragic hero or 
less worth noticing. E- 
M. Forster his “Aspects bli 
Novel” has complained that vs 
. care are all puppets ™ the hands 
( yaracicrs d their ‘ndivi- 
of Fate. Characters an 


with Tess. 


heroine is No 


» 


_go 
7 INE 
14 a ‘| unfaithfulness and 
treachery atl of 


n crippled to a grea! 


extent, because of the Destiny me F ar 

| This 1s 
presiding over their actions. ya 
true only to a certain extent ar O y 
in certain cases. Hardy has read the 
tragedies in the lives of men and women 
not only from without but also from 
within. And in this respect, he has 
trodden the track of Shakespeare. From 
the practice of Shakespeare, we know 
that a tragedy must represent a hero 
or heroine in the exalted position of the 
society endowed with the nobility of 
with certain noble 


dualities have bee 


character, or 


qualities, so that his fall might arouse 


a sense of pity or waste. Hardy has not 
chosen his characters for the exalted 
His characters 
are all austic and simple people of the 
lowly station. Mr. Yeobright is simplv 
a merchant in liquor and Eustacia isa 
village woman with a certain standard 
of education. Henchard has been ori- 
ginally in the hay-trussing line, and 
later on becomes a businessman. Tess 
is a poor village girl, and Angel Clare 
is a student in the dairy. Jude is also 
a mason and Sue is a mistress in 3 
school. They are all men and women 
of our day-to-day experience of life and 
occupy the station in the society as we 
do. And yet Hardy is able to strike 
the true tragic note in their fall, be- 
cause he h 

ters to a viet whe een 
arouses a sense of pi-y ek emcee 
scene in ‘The Return of the Native’ 
where Yeobright accuses Eustacia of 


position of the society. 


illicit connection with Wildeve is fray. 


ht with intense tragedy ; on either 
<P there is nothing of the taint x 


treachery and each is noble from his o, 
her point of view, and yet Yeobright 
says,—‘‘You have held my _ happines, 
‘n the hollow of your palm and like g 
devil dashed it down.” The subdued 
and controlled answers of  LEustacia 
intensity all the more the tragic spirit 
of the scene. We cannot also blame 
Eustacia, because she 1s caught in the 
net of circumstances from which she 
cannot extricate herself. The sense of 
something noble and fine being brui- 
sed and smothered is the abiding effect 
of Hardy’s world of tragedy upon the 
mind of the reader. The same is the 
effect of Henchard’s fall, From a mere 
hay-trusser, he rises to the peak of 
prosperity and prestige by virtues of 
his self-control, perseverance, and _pre- 
sistent efforts, and yet with the return 
of his wife and Farfrae, he is steadily. 
and gradually sinking down and down 
till he dies ina thatched room. And 
yet apart from his momentary fault 
and rashness, he is a noble creature 
destined to suffer in life. Hardy’s hero- 
es and heroines have an outstanding 
nobility which cannot stand agaist 
the odds and hazards which the extet” 
nal agent, Destiny. weaves, for them 
Hardy has also drawn his characte!s 
from within in the Shakespea ean ma” 
ner. In Yeobright’s nature there i 
something of equilibrium, which, ! 
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once disturbed for any reason, would 
: > 

make him an ‘uncompromising and un- 

reasonable being. This side of his cha- 


racter has been pointed out by Mrs 


Yeobright to Eustacia,—“You, Eusta- 
cia, stand on the edge of a Precipice 
without knowing it. Only show my 
son one-self the temper you have shown 
me today and....,. you will find, that 
though he is as gentle as a chid with 
you now, he can be as hard as steel. 
“While, on the other hand, in Eusta- 
cia’s nature, there is something of mas- 
sive passions which work by fits and 
starts and once she has taken any 
course of life, she will not retrance her 
steps. These vulnerable weaknesses 
of their characters are no less respon- 
sible for their tragedies than Destiny 
itself. Hardy has placed his characters 
in such external circumstances where 
their weaknesses get flared up all the 
more. Had Tess been in the circum- 
stances of Eustacia, there would have 
been no tragedy of Tess, because she 
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would have been satisfied with her hus- 
band eutting furzes and humming to 
her edrs sweet songs of love. Or, had 
Eustacia been in the company of New- 
son, the sailor in the Mayor of Caster- 
bridge,” who buys the wife of Hen- 
chard, sailing across the ocean, landing 
on this or that country, there would 
have been no tragedy of Eustacia. 
Hardy has read the riddles of life,—the 
life that seeks something but gets 
just the opposite by the Irony of 
Fate. 

When the world of the Victorian 
age went mad with the material pur- 
suits, Hardy took his stand on an oppo- 
site vantage ground and found the futi- 
lity lurking behind them. His unique 
achievement lies in conceiving of the 
tragic world in the scope of novels after 
the manner of Homer, classical trage- 
dians and Shakespeare, and thereby in 
widening the appeal of the novel as a 
form of art and in exalting it to the 
status of a modern epic. 
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College in a village! Great was 
my surprise when I heard it from two 
young gentlemen who came from 
Hetampur to see me one fine morning. 
It was in September 1925 and { was 
then in Calcutta. ‘They were then 
unknown to me and so I could not 
guess what brought them to my place. 
I felt a bit surprised and flattered when 
I came to learn that they were protes- 
sors and their mission was to recruit 
me for the college at Hetampur. I had 
heard of Hetampur before but did not 
know what the place was like, a town 
or a village. Imagine my surprise 
when I was told that a seat of a first- 
grade college is a small village with a 
population numbering a little above 
2900. That such a place came to have 
a college at a time when many of the 
big towns of Bengal (then undivided ) 
had no facilities foy higher cducation, 
appeared to be something unique. For 


he bracing Climate 
Cheap Cost of living 
heir Proposal and 


the vis} 
Visitors departed, One of them 


living and high thinking. By the way, 
let me say that my new Visitors wer 
Professor ( now Doctor ) Biman Bihar; 
Majumdar and Professor Shibsaran 
Choudhuri. Biman Babu had _ then 
recendy retired tram ite fetampur 
College and 1 was io fill up the vacan. 
cy. He had found ‘“‘fresh fields and 
pastures new” at Patna where he 
added laurels to laurels and eventually 
became Inspector of Colleges, Shib 
Babu, whose colleague I was to be, 
proved to be a valuable friend during 
tne whole course of my long service at 
Hetampur. These two gentlemen 
occupy a large niche of my mind when 


I think of the bygone days of my life 
at Hetampur. | 


Some of my friends in Calcutta, 
when they came to know of my intend- 
ed departure from their midst, sought 
to dissuade me. I told them that | 
had already committed myself and 
going back upon my word would be 
unseemly, “A village looks very nice 
In a Pictyre and village life is a goog 
theme for 4 Poet. But thi 29s are not 
What these artists see through the pain- 


ted glass of their imagination.” This 
was their sullen remark cynically ex- 
Pressed. [was then in indifferent 


health and So the prospect of a_ change 


— 


— — 


to a place reputed to be healthy ont. 
weighed all other considerations. : 





ee 


a 


, It Wasa the first week of Noveni- 
per, 1929, that | left Calcutta for He- 
ftamput by a night train. I was to get 
down at Dubrajpur which ] reached 
just at day-break. Outside the station 
gate I secured a hackney carriage and 
told the coachman to drive to the 
coliege hostel at Mansayar where I was 
tg put up for some time. The carriage 
rattled off along a badly kept rutty 
road, bumping and jolting, sometimes 
perilously heeling and compelling me 
to steadv mvself with such balancing 


skill as I had. 


I reached 


In about ten minutes 
the town of Dubrajpur 
famous as one of the big marts of the 
district butabominably filthv and dirty. 
Dubrajpur passed, the road became 
broader, the air purer and myself 
steadier. In another ten minutes I 
reached mv destination where Shibsaran 
Babu ceceiwed me with a smiling face. 
He was then in charge of the hostel 
and he verv kindly gave me 4 seat in 
his own room. After refreshing myselt 
for a while I came out to have a look at 
the localitv. There was nothing impres- 
+ the hestel but it is beauue 


a, liana 
sive about one of the 


; } 
fully situated. It stands 0! 


on the east [by a 


kedy 
main roads flanked x 


s and 
beautiful forest of Sal tree 


-e of manger _ 
west by a shady 810 ) On the south 


_ 1 
and the Mansavar PO} 


‘he Sal 
“C the 
the mal road through | 

runs THE an ‘no a pier 
Stee forming ‘ 

foresis On both sides = d gues 
; hich it will 4° 

W 


turesque vista 
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“my ; pov mane The hostel looks 

M of the good old 
days, calmvand peaceful, presenting an 
“gr eeable contrast to the nerve-shatter- 
ing conditions prevailing in big cities. 
I found the students of the hosel very 
obliging and helpful and the unsophis- 
ticated mode of their life accorded well 
with their peaceful surroundings. I 
stayed at the Mansayar hostel only for 
a short period and was very happy all 
the time, thanks to Shib Babu’s geniali- 
ty andthe commendable conduct of 
the students of the hostel. 

After a month’s stav at the hostel I 
removed to Hetampur where I brought 
my family from Calcutta. A. suitable 
house in a village cannot be had for 
the asking. The college authorities 
had indeed promised me one but the 
promise remained unredeemed for a 
time. So I had to be content for the 
time being with a miserable-looking 
cottage which had nothing to recom- 
mend it except its proximity to the 
college. To live in such a house was 
to me a_ novel experience and rather 
than being annoyed I felt somewhat 
amused. Instead of grumbling I beg-n 
to work like a day labourer to remove 
some of the distressing  INCONVENIEREES 
calculated to endanger my health _ 
safety. My plain living and 


evoked both sneer and prarse 
working C% oked b 


sf it reached the 

and when the roport ot it - 
« t 
aRayas they welt sympa ree 
ced. Step by step Ue needed ada 
SUIUI : _ ie " 


erations 
(10S and alti ratious 
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Pf ant waiting ur, the journe 

after some months of pater climate of Hetampur, J Y Was 

vent a - felt irksome. 
y house underwen 10 long¢t . 

— was - utskirts of Het. 

snetamorphoses. Rome ) at On the southern © Ctam. 

ys * fyousce « as 

in a dav and so. Was my pur lies an extensive stretch of rocky 
P, . ; 9 } 

Hetampur. land known as “Garer Math. A Dor. 


kn an dhe own as | | 

or i beard of another college tion of it is utilised as : play groung 
oe ccsatel at a place called Giri- where football matches were they 
1ostei § 


_ ake time usually held. To the north of this play 
danga. As yet I could not m ‘ eects 4 te ereécenitahapas 
to go there. Shortly after coming to) grount © i ae 

my new home at Hetampur I started bund which, I was told, “es | extended 
jone day for Giridanga. The road lead- upto Krjshnanagar, a small village not 
ing to it being long and circuitous— far from Giridanga. The bund js 
about three miles from my place—I known as Hafez Khan’s bund. To the 
took a short-cut route which halved south of it stands the tiny memorial 
the distance. It took me about forty tomb ofa Muslim lady, Sherina Bibi. 
minutes to reach the hostel where I whose memory is still cherished with 
was greeted by the smiling students reverence by the people of Hetampur. 
and received very kindly by Professor The Garer Math is an ideal place for 
Nikhil Narayan Prachanda who was walking and I used to resort to it fre- 
then in charge of the hostel. A simple, quently for enjoying its pure air. One 
unostentatious man of amiable disposi- day in the course of my morning walk 
tion Nikhil Babu worked hard for the [I changed to pass by an old _ venerable- 
Eoncer and iis hostel. Unfortunately looking gentleman near Sherina Bibis 
as sclaiei tener and of the living. tomb. Finding me a mew comer he 
rather trying but one will be aim " hen “ at a : 
rewarded by the fascinating pat _ partewlars aoe bam Pe id 
around it. It is one of the ry ave deep on conversation and | a 
of the localitv. The hostel him to tell me something about ea 
quely situated on an extens Bibi. Pointing to a near-by pond | : 
high ground from which narrated to me the current tacit! 

glimpses of the about Sherina’s tragic death. He ale 

and a refreshin said many other things which arouses 
surroundings, my curiosity to know smothing of the 
Colleges Past history of Hetampur and its nels 

terms. bourhosd. TI set about making enqur 

Cs here and there and eventual 


Nanaged to secure a copy ol 
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respectable 
not built 


Mansayar 


beauty-spots 
IS pictures- 
ve plot of 
| one can have 
distant hills of Jumka 
£ panoramic vlew of the 
Successive 
have spoken of it 
I used to y 
ever I could make 


Inspectors of 
n In glowing 
isit the place when- 
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‘Birbhum Bibarani” compiled by th 

Jate Maharajkumar Malicnsiiranian 
Chakravarty. This book is a store- 
house of information about Hetampnr 
and some other places of interest in the 
gistrtct of Birbhum. It will not be out 
of place if here I make a short digre- 
ssion to tell something of an interesting 
chapter of the past history of Hetam- 


pur. 
| II 


| The chapter of the past history of 
Hetampur which I relate here takes us 
back to the days of Bargir hangama— 
the terrible raids of the Maratha free- 
booters who devastated the fair pro- 
vince of Bengal in the forties of the 
eighteenth century. In those days Raj- 
nagar, now a small village near Suri, 
was the seat of Muslim power in the 
district of Birbhum. It was in charge 
of an officer called Fauzdar who was 
the Mughul counterpart of the modern 
District Magistrate and Collector. In 
the first quarter of the cighteenth cen- 
red a serious disturb- 
now asmall village 


of the Shal River, 


he southern 
The leader 
It was 


tury there occur 
ance at Raghabpur, 
on the southern bank 
a small streamlet marking t 
boundary of Hetampur. 

of this disturbance OF rather revo 
one Raghabananda Roy — ue 
goaded to it by the oppression of te 
local Muslim tax-collector. Tne revolt 
arming proportion and 
of Rajynagat sent 
em Khan to 


hed his camy 


soon assumed al 


so the then Fauzdar 
named Hat 


an able ofliccr 
Hatem pite 


put it down. 
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on an extensive plain now known as 
the “Garer Math” of Hetampur. Willy 
diplomér as Hatem was, he soon trapp- 
ed Raghabananda and the rebels, thus 
deprived of their leader, were soon 
brought to submission. Hatem then 
built a small fort on the site to prevent 
troubles in the future and fixed his resi- 
dence there. The gratified Fauzdar 
honour:d him by naming the place 
“Hatam ur” after him, In course of 
time Hatampur came to be known as 
Hetamour. Thus was founded the 
village which this year has the proud 
privilece of celebrating the Diamond 
Jubilee of its college. On Hatem’s 
death cue Hafez Khan, reputed to be 
the sor. of a noble of the Court of Delhi, 
was appointed by the Fauzdar of Raj- 
nagar to take Charge of Hetampur.: 
The appearance of Hafez Khan 
opend a new chapter in the history of 
Hetamsur. The career of his wile, 
Shernia Bibi, is invested with a halo of 
romance and conjugal devotion which 
has made her name a household word 
at Hetzmpur. Tradition has it that 
Sherirz Bibi was the daughter of 
Empever “fyhammad Shah of Delhi. 
She and Hafez Khan were brought up 
together ‘athe royal harem and they 
were very fond of each other. As they/ 
grew UD, their intimacy developed into, 
love znd so strong was their mutual 
attachment that they believed in all 
sincerity that Providence had marked 
them out for each other. To this dot- 
ing = pall fondly dreaming of their 
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all 
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happy union in future the | 
announcement that he wowld ei" 
Sherina in marriage to ont of hss 
nephews named Hussam, ©@™* hke a 
bolt from the blac. Grievous ** the 
news and both Hafez and Sherma © oT" 
grievously touched at the mo terrae 
point of their hearts. Driven 
peration by the intensity of ther 
sorrow they took the bold step of frr- 
ing from Delhi and became for a tite 
homeless wanderers. thes 


to des- 


Ewentualls 


straggied into Hetampur where tes 
found a heaven of refuge. Hafler took 
service under Hatem Khan and son 


gave a good account of himeclf{. The 
report of his ability reached the car 
of the Faueda: of Rajnagar «ho. on 
Hatem's death, gave him the charer 
the fort at Hetampur. 
shed in life, Hafez for time 
peace in the company of he below: 


Faith, cstab’ 


iat “ 
th ee | 


Shenina 

Rut dark times were ahead The 
Muehul Empire was tottering to i: 
fall. The intineped Marathas uTtr 


coming to the front. throwme out 


* 
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challenge to ot weak and = dissolu:- 


Marat} 


muc who had 


rulers of Dyedia hic 


Chacf Raghu Bh 
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| The Marathas pitched then. 


» afta lace now k 
dua wherefrom they sallied Oy 


as Ken 


looting and olunder ing the nerghh 
‘phe ho ‘ 

mg districts Hafer Khan Hes. 
-_ eernathencd the dete ¢ 


(wet and sct up an arsenal at KArishn, 
ditche. 
and ramparts He constructed a be, 
bend or wafers linking Hetampur 
with Krishnanagar. This beautify) 
bund. though now largely silted up, still 
exists and bears his name. Traces of 
finches and ramparts are still to be 
found at Krishnanagar. 

While Hafez was adding to the for. 
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+, be forthe with 
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sf ne of Hetampur, Hussain, his 
oer. Prexereed himself wath plans 

roowery of Sherina He wo 

t equcd by Sherina’s ex ape ana 
Oa 2 egetless warch to eecure her 
Nt he came te Surt and prerg otppy at 
Aetidua tear the camp of the Mara- 
has there he came to learn of 
. whereabouts and made up 
; eESE '> Secure her at anv cost 
Realecng that Hales Khan was 10 
al aiomemy he enhinted ¢) sunpeort § f 
: | A. pronperts of im- 
Ne DAOY tn be bod a surprye 
be, bi i Whan's fort 4! 
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Khan who had already 80t some! infor. 
mation of the brewing storm, was wel 
repared to, meet the, enemy. ~ As a 
consequence, instead ofa Surprise attack 
snere followed a fierce fight, Hafez 
oflered a gallant resistance and was 
yery near success when he was am- 
bushed and stabbed to death by Hus- 
gain. His death disheartened his  sol- 
diers who began lo flee away pell-mell. 
At this crisis Sherina Bibi rose to the 
height of the occasion. She took a 
horse and rushing out sword in hand, 
rallied the soldiers and compelled the 
enemy to retire. Bui the worst had 
already happened. She began to weep 
bitterly over the body of her hasband 
and with a heavy heart arranged huis 
burial. She then returned to the sec- 
lusion of the fort with a heart broken 
beyond repair. 

Great was Hussain’s disappointment 
at the failure of his enterprise. He, 
howe.er, would noi give up his hope. 
On the contray he felt encouraged by 
the delusive thought that the death of 
Hafez had removed the great obstacle 
Which stood between him and Sherina. 
He sent a speedy messeuger to Delhi 
Niorming Muhammad Shah of Sherl- 

The Emperor who 
he const 
lial con- 
he 


has whereabouis 
“as deeply offended at what 
“cred to be hid daughter s unt 
“uct, issued a peremptory oraer to t 
Fauad: + of Kajuagar t 
and send her back to Delhi. There- 
"Pon the Fauzdar took the Hetampu 
ort by a Surprise night attack. Sherine 


o recover Sherina - 


o> 


ae 
Ww | 

nt roused from her sleep by the yell- 
‘ 8 Cry of the soldiers who had already 
— the fort and were wel} within 
It. Hussain who was with them, rush- 


ed towards Sherina’s apartment and 
tried to seize her. 





Finding no means 
of escape the heroic lady cast a look of 


iP bial at Hussain and jumped 
| € window of her apartment 
Into the pond below. Thus was sacri- 
ficed at the altar of love a noble lady 
whose heroism and single-minded devo- 
tion have become a tradition which 
still points a moral and adorns a tale. 
Her little tomb on the bank of the 
pond into which she took her fatal 
plunge has become a place of pilgri- 
mage to the local muslims, Even to 
this day they devotedly put there a 
burning lamp evry evening. 


II] 

Hetampur has in iis neighbourhood 
many places of interest. I visited some 
of them with pleasure and profit. 
Even now when I am far away from 
them they flash across my mind, blaz- 
ing a trail of sweet recollections. 
Kendubilla, popularly known as Joy- 
deva Kenduli, is one of those places. 
Here in the time of King Lakshman 


‘as he saintly poet 
Sen of Bengal was born the san yp 


al = z te 
whose mellifluous lyrical poem, th 
‘mmortalised his 


Gita-Govinda, has : 
name Kendubillwa_ 1s about = 
| ands on 
miles from Hetampur. It st on 
river and 1s a 


\joy 
the bank of the “joy 0" _— 
important place of pilgrimage 0 


yy 


SN ee ee 
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7 Se J 
mouurot MAGAZINE 
pra Ee _ 
os - Kristina CHAN dh many scientists are renorte, 
bi. t ee oe Ithoug 
u Every year a mela (fair) ; have visited the place. 

. } Every O Slav s q 1 
Vaishnava sect! : ‘ys from tie Jast Among other sights which I enjoyeg 
is held here, which be snd lasts for oe my stay at Hetampur were th, 

; nth of Fous : - the uring , | 
day of the mo + te one of (he d , 5 of the ancient places 
{c r The fair 4s of some of 
our days. ,J/ic ! -ople ruins | 

attracts Pcol Of these the ruins oj 


biggest of its kind and me 
OO : ° t 7, , ; 

from far and near. It 1s sign a 

streams of pilgrims 4 


continuous 
their way lO 


shop-keepers plodding 
attened the mela. Thousands of people 
bathe in the Ajov which on the occa- 
sion of this fe:tival is popularly believ- 
ed to be invested with the sanctity of 
the Ganges for three davs by a miracu- 
lous junction with that sacred river. 
The days of miracles are not over, 
science notwithstanding. Another place 
which greatly fascina:ed me is Bakres- 
It 1s about 
The place 


war, a famous Saiva shrine. 
nine miles from Hetampur. 
Owes its name to the great sage Asta- 
bakra of Pauranic fame who attained 
success here in his quest for spiritual 
enlightenment. It has an atmosphere 
of solemn serenity which is at once re- 
The most 
noteworthy feature of the place js a 


fresning and impressive. 


group of eight hot springs the like of 
which is not to be found an yWwhere jy 


i ‘Tr “17 2Te . 
India. Thev are constantly bubbling 


with hot Walcy emitting sulphiurous 


f ! 
4 a & ~~ j ve 1 e+ } + , : ° 
y? UT, J a°uU “Udy PaAlijye of thie Spring 
QC 


I not uniform Jy arpec 


from SPN lap 


to spring, and that of oye exceeds | 
d ) le 


iit 4 l 
It thy AStON S|). 


me thing that stripes. ot: | 
6 fe U bib VONMISTOP fe idee 


existence of 3 
close to the Oye 
menon has Mot Vet been 


“POs of cold Walley 


Mis Pheno. 
AC COUNtEd 


VOPy 
hia] 


fay 


historical interest. } 
Shyamarupa-garh interested Me most 
The place is near Kendubillwa and lie: 
at a distance of about ten miles from 
Hetampur. I was very eager to se the 
place and looked fora sutcable opportu- 
nity. But its situation,in,an Out-of-the- 
way corner in the midst of a forest 
infested by wild animals, involves a 
journey very irksome and more or les; 
risky. Fortunately I got a chance to 
visit the place under better conditions. 
My friend and neighbour,Sj. Haripada 
Ghosh Hazra who unfortunately is no 
longer in our midst,one day asked me 
to share with him a journey to a place 
called Bishnupur very near to Shyama- 
rupa-garh. He was then the Law office: 
. me Hetampur Raj and his duty. 
required his presence there. -As it was 
summer vacation I readily 
Proposal 
B.C. Sen 
formed 
the 


accepted his 
and prevailed upon principa! 
Gupta to join us. We three 
“merry party and started on 
“ppointed 


. day early in the mori 
ine, Jy 


VA? s . s . : 
“ts about ten in the morning 


me Tear ; . 
WI) = ee hed Jovdeva Kendul 
CTY WA ne, on 
Aae Vieyw of . P 


the Ajoy river. It was 
ISLY dry, Its sandy bed glisten- 
7 Was interspersed with 
a — of shimmering water. 

ISe Stopped near the bank 


SUL) 
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of the river and the two horses began 
n 


to foam, having had to carry their load 
along @ road deeply trenched and 
furrowed. Rei a bed, ‘sandy and 
yielding, is unfit to be traversed by 
any sort of wheeled vehicle other than 
the despised bullock-cart. So we left 
the carriage behind and crossed the 
Ajoy on foot. As no conveyance was 
available on this side of the river we 
had to procced leisurely on foot. Hari- 
pada Babu gradually accelerate his 
speed and Bhupendra Babu followed 
suit. I lagged behind as with my dama- 
ocd knee-joints could not keep pace 
with them. Bhupendra Babu, although 
ecdentary in habit, proved a good 
pedestrian while Haripada Babu, the 
heaviest of the party, excelled us all. 
We perspired heavily in the heat of the 
burning sun and an hour’s time which 
brought us to our destination, seemed 
almost an age. After resting a while we 
had cold bath and hot meals and then 
fel] soundly asleep. We got up at about 
3 PML. and started for Shyamarups 


garh. We proceeded along a zig-708 
h a forest full of thorns 
entually reached 


|] crowned with 


track throug 
and brambles and ¢€Vv 
the foot of a small hit 
Goddess Sh 


been erect 


“aya, Lt 
valal upd. 
the temple of eed by one 
‘s sqid to have free i 
Ichai Ghosh who a 
hea 


, local | | 
revolt agaist § - od his tumph 


“rn alIse 
Karna sen and signe - 
ar of WIC 
by erecting a towel " Deu 
| = Ghosh 5 
this day as Ichal Ghos 


Honal accoun 


\. He wae, 
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violas sa ane 
| n said to be a descen- 
dant of Karna Sen. These events are 
usually referred to the ninth century 
AD. We noticed existing ruins of buil- 
dings and walls, traces of ramparts, 
silted-up ditches and tanks, all pointing 
to the antiquity of the locality and 
bearing silent witness to a forgotten 
chapter of the early history of Bengal. 
We could not linger longer as the 
shades of evening were already upon 
us and so hastened towards Icha 
Ghoih’s Deul. It was almost dark when 
we got near it. The lofty tower rising 
to a dizzy heignt looked very solemn 
and impressive in the haze of twilight 


——$ 





and for a time we were lost in the 
adiniration of its solitary grandeur. But 
we were rudely awakened by flashes of 
lightning followed by a tremendous 
thunderclap. We hurried towards Bishnu- 
pur, taking 4 long circuitous route, the 
short route through the forest by which 
we had come being dangerously unsafe 
at night. Before long we were overtaken 
by torrential showers of rain. Just ine: 
gine our plight. In the pitch darkness 
ef the night we had to thread our way 
very cautiously along a road ernie 
perilously slippery by on on a 
tinucd 10 batter us for more 
Completely dren¢h 
managed to 
Shanging our dress 


hour. 
splatter d we 
our desun ation. > an oe 
we begat to talk ovel Pt oa 

recent experiences: | 
about our I - heard our conversauior: 
\\ 


return lo 


centicmell 
axe 
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° ; rovidentl 
remarked tl,at 1t was P the Deul, 


neat ; 
habitat © 


into 


we escaped snake-bite 
a place notorious 4s the pee 
cobras. His words sent 4 ! a 
my body We had adventures 
and perhaps with veng — 
; r at Aas 
Let me now switch back to i 
> rst 
pur, It was here that I had ) . ; 
bis ee 
experience of village life. I was 1n¢ 
accustomed to some of the a | 
the town life but the change to a Tura 
atmosphere did not appear fo Mec as 
Perhaps 


eance. 
mv 


menities of 


something to be regretted. 
it was so because I had a partiality for 
the village, or perhaps because | found 
Hetampur enjoying advantages which, 
not to speak of villages, big 
towns had to go out. A first-grade 
college, a Higa school, a Sanskrit Tol, 
a charitable dispensary, all these were 
excepuonal in a village in those days. 
Even now few villages have the benefit 
of these institutions, 
the_neighboring 


many 


At a time when 


town of Dubrajpur 


( at least ten times larger in area and 


population than Hetamp_r ) 
High school and Suri, the administra- 
tuve head-quarters of Birbhy 
without any college, the smal] village 
of Hetampur had the credid of havine 
he YW; > 
both, The High schoo! 
was established in 1869 a 
in 1897, It was as late 
of the present Century that Dhubra: 
= | _ 3 2 ; a 
pur came to have a Hioh school. | 
was the eift of - Ti gemlecn., 
g Ola Marwarj centle 
ieert deadls , gentleman. 
to wait for another decad 
for a college an accid mn 
; ccidenta] by-product 


ee 


of Hetampur 
nd lis college 
as the thirties 
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of th 


had no 


~ OO 
wum, was pathy, 
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ee, 
: Japanese bomb. It reflects 
credit upon the Hetampuy Re 
‘+ established edueational Nstity, 
a time when the doo, 


small 
that 


tions at of 


ts ea _ 4 rida 
education were not so Wide as Now: 


In respect of medical aid J] found 
Hetampur enjoying enviable facilities 


There were provisions for treatme:, 


accordiny to different systems— Ajj, 
pathy, Homoeopathy and Kaviraji. Th. 
Allopathic Charitable Dispensary \q, 
then \in charge of #j. \furari Mohsp 
Sarkar B.Sc. M. B., 2 coo!-headed ang 
competent physician. To his profession! 
skill he added a generous heart which 
made Kavirgy 
Sarat Chandra Gupta was a sound 
Physician, a Sanskrit 
devout Vaishnava. 
at the Raj Kaviraji dispensary he 
had to manage the Sanskrit Tol and 
in both Capacities he showed himself 
to the best advantage. Dr, U.K. Dass 
represented Homoeopathy, He wasa 
genial companion and we greatly app: 
ciated his amusing talks, speci! 
those relating tothe miracles of Homo” 
Thus when (went to feat 
pur I found that it had removed © 
a large extent two of the cry grievant 
of the Village—absence of education 
facilities and lack 9 medical aid. 

Life ina Village is usually dull . 
drab as jy 


him highly popular. 
scholar and a 
Besides his duties 


lacks many of ihe exes 
amenities which meals city life me 
cnjoyable, But thanks to th¢ Jate 
Maharaja Ram Ranjan Chakra\ 
the Placid stream of life at Heta® 


o(” 
Atl. 
ral ' 
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irred into agreeable 


~ 


definite occasions 


—_— 


was St ripples o 

certain _. He iad 
made ample provisions for the ce] ad 
jon of religious festivals which a 
‘eved the monotony of life at ae 
Of these the most evel 
was the Saraswati Puja. The Siegel ar 
festival lasted for four days du a 
wylich Hetampur became the secant 
afthe whole district. The village i 
ai 2 colourful appearance and wa 

-hronged bv thousands of people an 

ging the district authorities. Ther 

e arrangements for various kinds of 


rel 


ul. 


wer 
enteriaiments graded to suit the taste | 
of different sections of the people 


exhibitions, both industrial and agri- 
cultural, a fairly big mela or fair, cattle 
sjow, theatre and Jatra parties, sports 
which included horse race, elephant 
ce and cart race, splendid fire works 
these and many more supplied 
arilis and attractions which for the time 
e delirious with joy. It 
etampur then 
of being 
ation 


} 


,) 
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g 


was quite 
proud position 
f bigher educ 
Id attach great 
p of tne 


enjoying the 
the only centre O 
in the district, shou 
thie 


a ae 


did 
Importance to worshl 
Goddess of learning. 
Besides the periodica 
of festivals, Hetamput at t 
coriiling and 
Lo the 


| celebration 
‘mes cnjoye® ' 
entertains: 
eplightenc¢ 


swe ranyas 


Sh Asan 
NOWs MOF’ 


This was largcly duc 


Patronage of Jate Komal 

: ; - te for Metank 
Chakravarty. | ‘fortunately Ke) | ’ 
14 ; ape 
pur, this cultured genticmal of 6] ' 
Wr " ° icae ake 

> Oomi1se Was cul oft we tlic p} 3) 
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' supplied on the occasion are stl 


‘in my 
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life. He had heen : 
“a er er 
had the happy knack of inves 


tin y eve : 
lavtetas oe he undertook with 
ceived ssuadieas of novelty. He con- 
ly. WI ‘ bf and executed thorough- 
10 could imagine that the far- 


famed Cor; 
al 
_ Corinthian Islincton team could 


be pr Ad nan 4A. 
ITevailed u to play a Sit 
Besar d upon to play an exhibition 
he oot-ball at a place so small as 
stampur ” K 
re We | Kumar Biswaranjan did 
srs in 1937 and the people ad 
Ir ae -dustiie 
um and neighbouring districts 
ining in thousands to witness an exci- 
* | te 
g game. Acting upon the sugsestion 


of the local Headmaster of the High 





school, S} Niradendu Sanyal, Biwa- 
 ranjan invited the session of the .4 B. 
“T. A, to Hetampur in 1939. The 


“magnificent arrangements he made for 


‘the reception of the tcachers and the 
- variety of delightful entertainments he 


resh 


mind. His untimely death 
a fine chance ot 


a 


deprived Hetampur ot 
a]l-round improvement. 

As I think of Hetampur, bubb 
force themselves upoh the 
multi-coloured 
them 


les of 


reminiscences 
of my mind in 
Ax upon one ot 
Pa few experrences 
l 
n vears. 
I feel 


which 


surface 
hues. iL now 
and say somect 
associated with 
foy about 


yowever be \V 


hing 0 


the college which 
served wrernty sere 
ery briel as 
occastlon 


SULC chat the pr om bling 
| Le wield y tremd Was 
wer 


. | much strol 
“unt af the 
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me were rather heavy. 
the sole monarch of the 


py an 
would have to survey 4) | 
ith none cl 


d was Itt 


rule or misrule w 
the responsibility. h 
grumble and set to WO! | 
ofa new recruit, alwavs qanx10ol 
fall below the mark. J plodded on 
for a few vears and eventually had the 
| satisfaction of the teacher 
when a student oi my department 
stood first in History in the University 
My life in the college 
| In prin- 


; with the 2a! 
is not to 


supreme 


cxamination. 
was on the whole agreeable. 
cipal B. C. Sen Gupta I found an 
accommodating Chief while my coll- 
eagues were all very friendly and 


is no longer with us, greatly impressed 
me by his amiable manners, obliging 
-nosivion and above all by his child- 
lixe simplicitv. The roll strength of the 
7 ; 7 
lu below what a first- 
of number was not without 


compensating advantages, It 


made 
possible that personal contact between 
teachers and students. the absence of 
which is without doubt an undesirable 


feature of 
Cature oj migst «' 1} ye 


Overcrowded 


colleges NOVv-a-da' We fecly mu 


with the students 
games and in the feasts which ‘the 
arranged on many | 
I found the stude;,; kee 
sports but with the arrival e. - 
sportsman students thejr spor ; 


ced 
taking part in thety 


y 


Al) OCCASION, At fist 
Nol very 
4 


few 
Ung spirit 


college should have, but the’ 


oo 
1. 


— nde, 
ci d , that within a short 
was stimulate? *’ of the coll 
mee fjot-ball team Ollege 
_ of the hest in the district. 
noticed it with 
and gave a further stimulys 
, shield tournament ong 


For a time Hetam- 


catisfactio! 
by organising 
| sificent scale. 
an important centre of 
At times the college 


mag 
put became 

tivity. 
sporting aC 7 
professors were called upon to do bits 


of social service. In 1935 the district of 


Birbhum was threatened with an awful 
shortage tof food. The Government 
called it scarcity although famine condi- 
tions prevailed in the villages. Mr._B.K. 
Guha, I.C.S.. who was then the District 
and Sessions Judge of Birbhum, was 
moved by the appalling distress of the 
people. He made an excellent non-olll- 


- 
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set an inspiring example by moving 
from door to door to collect rice and 
the subscriptions. At his instance OU! 
college staff headed by our worthy 
principal followed his example and the 
students of our college gladly co-oper 
ted with us. — | 

Our college had its dark days. The 
number of students, never very Rs 
AM to grow thinner and thinner with 
7 establishment. of colleges) ihe 
neighbourhood. The death of Kum 
Siswaranjan was followed by serio 


bep 
the 


CQO) eid Be ; 
adtlar ; . ; 
fin nuk Raj, which threatencd h 


ancia] Stabi]j 


t : ‘His Rane. 
chatip y of the college 


7 x" 
“an was then a mere bo. 


_ a 
_ 
—— 


hile Suranjan representin 
ine of the late Maharaja Was then a 
‘sping child. The situation Presented a 
splendid opportunity to sharks and shar- 


ers whose spoliation impoverished the 
Trust Estate and threatened With ruin 
I] the institutions dependent upon it 
for financial aid. Amidst this surround. 
ing gloom, flickered a fitful ray of hope. 
\Maharajkumari Jyotsnamoyee, a highly 


intelligent lady of broad Views, unfors, 


tunately widowed in the prime of her 
life, was rousca to a sense of responsibili- 
tv by the report of the prevailing confu- 
sjon. She was anxious to safeguard the 
interests of her only son Suranjan and 
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Maintain the prestige of the Hetampur 
‘aj by Preserving all the benevolent 
stitutions. It was largely Owing to her 
eflorts that the college became a Gov. 


eérnment- _ 
——<nt-sponsored one. Thus 

Weathering many a storm our co 
has found a safe refuge and it gives me 
great pleasure to learn that it is going 
to celebrate its Diamond Jubilee. New 
wine has been poured into the old 
bottle. It is my fervent hope that under 
new auspices the college will continue 


its career of usefulness with renewed 


to ae 
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after 
llege 
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vigour and develop mto a model insti 


tution of its kind. 
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The title of our essay 18 i) WN pos 
next (0 
the brief com pass 
aye 


; oe iiposstDle 
ing one, but i 1s 
to justify it within | 
here available. Our difliculties 
more than one. I'irstly, secondly ani 
thirdly they are about the spope and 
limitation of the subject ; about treat- 
ment and methodology and — about 
controversial problems 
different sources. ‘Therefore we tust 
be humble in our approach. We minus 
not assume a very ambitious schenie. 
The scope and limitation of our 
subject is obvious. One difficulty in 
intellectual interpretation of hictery 
arises out of the study of different facts. 
There is no denying that facts must 
Pollard  ob- 
“They are useful and 
necessary soley as means of determin. 
ing sequences, and without {J 


derived from 


be viewed objectively, 


serves of them : 


l€ careful 
We Cannot 
A factug] Study has 
difficulty for 
history. India is a land of y 
Consequently, her 


observarce of scquences 
arrive at causes,” 
got a special 
5S ol - 
Indian 
aricucs, 
Problems are 


‘ 
rf | { (| 
Kos That 
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N EARLY MEDIEVAL INDIA 


Ganguli 


andra College. 


mon Way of approach lO Sa Miathy 


problems. A. amcre phar eee tlt al fscte 
will furnish mo perspective. What ;, 
required is a systematic understanding 
of the significance of different fact, 
under a broad generalisation. Oy, 
approach is to that objective line. | 

Then again, one of the controvyer. 


COU 


sics among historians is about metho. 
dology. It becomes difficult for one to 
use matcrials for any correct gen nee 
sation. 
sce only one emergency following UDOL 
another as wave foilows upon wave, 


rl, 


i? : 
ae Ga to°4 - 
Aky ‘= ,ow al 


Inv, de 
.- ww 


mr nm (~ ye 
ot Nes tk 


onl: 
which, since it is unique, there can be 
no gencralisations, only one safe rule 
for the historian : that he should recog- 
nize in 

dlestines 


resnect + 


hie development of human 
ic play of the contingent and 
the unforseen.?2 The problem lies in 
a deeper point. In our days of extreme 
specialisation it js difficult to form any 
Seneral oninion. 
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A careful selection 


lacts is, ticrefore, required to arrive 
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“Te ro Or . " 
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two confro 
mMCt together, crosse 
wltimately embrace 
Warm excitement o 


is regarded b 
Philosophy. the 


. | $1 the use of 
local materials and’ a local focus.s This 


method enriches ys With a 
priceless informations 


nting civilisations 
d their Swords but 
d each other with 
flife. This period 
y the specialists as one of 
most Important periods of Indian 


treasure of 


but does not 
enlighten in providing a 


Therefore our approac} 


1 to the Subject history, It requires an objective study 
matter has alwavs been an intellectual of different ideas and instizutions. prob- 
interpretation of facts but always as lems 


and perspectives of different 
they are. peoples acting and reacting upon one 
another in the same period of tirac. 
It further requires a study of social 


development, of archaeological and 


But the grav: qificulty les in con- 
troversial problems derived from diffe- 


rent sources. In thinking over it we 


inust remember that the history of a anthropological investisations, of loca! 
° ° bs FE : > . ons 1 -¢ : hie ary 
people lies in their social, economic customs, religious taboos and | — 
. | -ecord alle ‘om = every side. 
and mental evolution through ages. records ue a a a. 
ont non-inaian, US pero 
We can not understand the significance Indian and } Pienaar 
Hern idea of Indian history is as confusing as th 
of One institution or nation or i aie a  Eurove It beeine 
Middle Ages of Europe. oe 
ine s] : erif we do Mi g ae a 
Casting snadow upon another nite, Kester. wi: 
S P , literary or When the ne a 
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was for India a critical spay ¥ a 
when one idea and a categorical 
different civilisation got the scope ° 
influencing her. At first 1t seemed thal 
ideas armed with proselytising oe 
tried to eject black soot of distrust and 
hate. But that ugly teeth of barbaric 
mentality was changed into smiling 
face of co-ordination, It made one 
English historian profoundly struck 
with wonder. Sir John Marshall re- 
marks: “......seldom in the history of 
mankind has the spectacle developed, 
yet so radically dissimilar as the Muha- 
mmadan jand Hindu meeting and 
mingling together. The very contrasts 
which existed between them, the wide 
divergences in their culture and their 
rcligions, make the history of their im- 
pact peculiarly instructive.” But for 
us the task is not so elaborate and am- 
bitious. We will select small and typi- 
cal instances to generalise our Opinion. 
In this aspect we have followed the 
way curved out by Professor G. M. 
Travelyan who says: “The generalj- 
Sations must necessarily be based on a 
small number of particular instances, 
which are assumed to be typical, but 
which can not be the Whole of the 
complicated truth.’ * Oy; assumptions 
are broad observations and Opinions 
may differ about them. 
Upon suck, 
proceed to 
evolution js 


a background 


We Can 
show that 


In Indja 


always continuous and 
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as no violent change iu | 
é eur ancient to medicyal] 
is why Sri Jawharla| 


there W 
formation 


period. That 


Nehru rightly opines that it 1s a grave 


mistake to describe the ne _ 
sion as the Musalman age for Islam 
had contact with India much before 
they attacked her. In India develop- 
ment of society followed 
imperceptible evolution. It was due 
to the fact that India 1s, as a whole, an 


a deeply 


sutlook on life. As in the physical 


body different blood circulations puri- | 


fy the main channel of life or in the 
geographical world different tributarics 
make the river more vigorous and ful] 
of life so in India from time immemo- 
rial different tribes, races and nations, 
ideas institutions and civilisations acted 
and reacted upon the main land only 
to make her more forceful, vigorous 
and united. A pet theory of English 
writers arising out of political motive 


of divide et cipera was to prove that 
the Muslims were a} 


Hindu atmosphere, 


observes ; India “..mever really assimi 
lated the loreigeners or their ideas. 
Despite the efforts of a few wide-seeing 
men like Akbar No true or permanent 
wnion expect occasionaly among the 
Gilicials and ruling Classes, ever took 
place between ¢ 


ways bastile in 
Stanley Lampoole 


+ he Muslims and the 
indus : 
eh and the /ascendent races, 
whe . ° 

eel Turks, Persians, Afghans or 
Mug 


hals remained €ssually an army 


ee ee 


Cras. 


%, 


en re te 


of occupation, among a hosti 


~~. 


a le or atleas 
repellent populaton.? "Phat such condi- 
Kon really existed in the beginning iS no: 
one gong to deny. But it is never | rue 
that iw was the permanent picture of 
the society. The Muslim invasion was a 
new shock, a new challenge not only 
to India but to the whele of the hen 
world, But it never weakened India 
onthe contrary, it strengthened ines 
and put her on a better footing. It 
demolished the static complacency of 
life and stopped a thorough decrdonue 
af the cocten The saine picture js 
found is the Istory of China where 
che Tartar-Mongal invasions changed 
cw 
vigour a little late or about this time. 


ye Chinese Impotency into a 


Before we try to see how Islamic 
snyasion was absorbed in India only to 
» united with new development, let 
us try to see the state of Indian Society 
in its important affairs. 

India, on the eve of Muslim con- 
tact, was politically scattered, socially 
ideologically most 
together 


and 
For 
ne politica! falric on 
fned within lier own geographical im 
The days of Hindu empIres 
The martial spirit of the 
The foreign 


period ere: 


degenerated 
centuries 
of India was con- 


reactionary. 
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kings and generals. 





Pratiharas, the Pal iy "oe 
as, / Palas and the Rastra- 
kutas Clashed against one another for 
political overlordship in North India. 
About this time the Arabs were trying 

fetid 


lo glimpse over the unexhausted treasu- 


ry of India But they were stopped bv 


the Pratihara king Nagappata, and, for 
nearly three centuries India was free 
from the threat of external aggression. 

But complete seclusion from inter- 
national current of thought is one of 
the factors of degeneration. Isolation 
retards progress, intercourse auickens 
it. So when 
of the 
fabric 


facing a speedy smiash ‘Srhe process 
AS 5 } 
: 1 
Li 


towatds che first quarter 
Tenth tie colossal 
of the mighty Pratilharas 


century 


of disintegratvy.. © sents a 
parallel to that which over took te 
Mughal erapire in the 
century.” * The 


of the 


beginning of the end of antique India. 


oo : 
exohteenth 
OYEArEst 


significance 


Pratihara downfall was the 


Indian society and culture began 
to assume medieval char. =teristics. 

In India there existed a powerful 
form of 


priesthood hostiie = t any 


change, soctal or political. Thev had 


° ° ° } neacs om ~ ieee. 
4 religious intracnce evel Govern 


ment. Indian social laws were directly 
derived from the religious Irsucuuens 
priests, Hindu 


| . 
1 1ESe 


1 class system had an 


controlled bv 
itualism or rigt 
ugly effect: upol! 
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thre social stucture 
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of distrust, there. Therefore a wd 
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raja only ‘removed a =a 
prince who was next behind, | . 

Another dircct effect of this poll- 
tical isolation was a boastful over con- 
fidence which had developed among 
the Hindus. This narrow parochial 
vanity has been clearly observed by 
Alberuni, the great scholar. He Says, 
“We can'only say, folly is an iMness, 
for which! there is no medicine, and 
the Hindu believe that there is no 
country but theirs, no nation like 
theirs no science like theirs. They arc 
haughty, foolishly vain, selfconceited 
and stolid. They are by nature 
niggardly in communicating that which 
they know and they take the greatest 
possible care to withhold it from 
men of another caste among their 
own people, still much more, of course, 
from any foreigner.” !° Alberyn} further 
says that ancient Hindy mind was 
not so bias, for he quotes Varaha- 
mihira who said to 
Greeks. ,‘The Greeks, 
must be honoured, 
trained in Sciences an 
others.” ) 


honour the 
though impure, 
since they were 
d therein exelled 
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The moral toate of Indian SOcie, 
was at its worst... Though It is true 
that Alberent speaks of the Manners 
and customs of the Hindus as baseq 
upon the Principles of virtue and 
abstinence from wickedness wit jg 
dificult to agree with him, One 
reference, of course, we must tak, 
care to note, The carly Arab geo. 
graphers, notably Al! Idrisi praiseg 
whole heartedly the character of the 
Indians. He says: ‘The Indians are 
natural), inclined ' to justice and nevpy 
depart from it in' their actions. Their 
good faith, honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements are well known, 
and they are so famous for these 
qualities that people flock to their 
country from every side, hence their 
country is flourshing and their condi- 
tion prosperous.” #3 But no one can 
deny the fact that from a few 
centuries back there was going ona 
religious rivalry between orthodox 
Hinduism and Buddhism. The religious 
evolution of Buddhism took side in ~ 
Tantric activities and other abnormal 





religious behavours, The relegious 

Institutions were full of corruptions. 

The degenerated Buddhists used to 

live married lives and to engage 

themselves jn all sorts of — secular 
(1889) p, 313. SO 
l.I:p p. 22-23, / 


its own Histo- 


4 
observations. a¢ 
tried = tO show 


gni- 
The 


Clearly seen 
‘1 contemporary literature. In Krish, 
a 


\fisra’s Prabodha chandradaya we find 
P thoroughly Pornographic picture 
of the society. The same picture is 


perversion of society is 


derived from the sensuous description 
of debaucheries or fruitless ' play of 
words and puzzles from the writings 
of eminent men of the time. Religious 
antagonism led to such narrow outlook 
and obnoxious rigidity which would 
have surprised Manu and Yajnavalkya. 
Thd moral discipline — was _ loose 
everywhere. The Hindu Sudras and 
the Buddhists”... viewed with no 


sorrow the disaster that befell 
99 16 


oyeat 
the Brahminical dynasties. 

These religious corruptions degencra- 
ced social morality; prostitutions became 
And that it had a 
is proved by the 
system which was 


an institution, 
religious sanction 
notorious Devadas! 
widely prevelent ‘n all sacred places . 
India. That gross sensuality a 
every sphere of Indian outlook 1s prove 


ae and ha- 
in the peoples creative tastes 


History ol yndia ( 
and its followe 


14. V. Smitu ; Early 
‘) in Foundation 
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In the early medival Tndia we faa 
Hot a single philosoph; ndia we ! 
of a bord Phical speculation 
oa gen observes + “in the 9t h’ 
atchitect, enturies, Hindu temples 
with sacri ieee oF ce 
auty of which 
should not obscure the sensuality and 
often the obscenity of the themes 
portrayed. The Khujarao and Orissa 
temples for all their magnificence 
testify to a degeneration of the Hindu) 
mind, which sought to find in vat- 
syayana the themes for their artistic 
expression.’ ** 
w#imilarly literature of the penod 
gives a detailed account of th: pcrver- 
sity of the Hindu mind. Poetry and 
Drama did not reach the level of 
the Gupta writers. The idea of scienti- 
fic inquary was not so keen as before. 
Though we come across the names 
of Bhoja of Dhara, Shomesvara Third 
of Kalavana and poet Kshemendra 
of Kashmir who showed their interests 
in diverse subjects we find no master 
mind at that time. In the biogra- 
phies of the Kings like enews 
of Bana, Ramcharita of Sandhyasar 
and Vikramanko Charita of Balkans 
we find mere exaggerated panegyTics- 
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sts and 
There wer poets, dramats» 


: resitate 
educationisté who did not he 


) ives. © 
to write of stories of ae is - 

Such was the state 0 7 were 
India | whén grave are ena 
knocking at her gate. And she + en 
sed in fruitless philosophy and bet 

a rac «sure to 
upon a_ separitist policy we 
fallan easy prey to foreign invaders 
however high the character of her 
people and however deep their scholar- 
ship.”* Islamic conquest of Inda w2s 
in the logid of History, And against 
this background it is necessary to judge 
the potentiality of Islamic invasion, 
That will create a better judgement as 
to how the Islamic invasion resulted 
in a great historical synthesis in Indian 
history. 

Stanley Lanepoole describes the 
Arab invasion of India as “an episode 
in the history of India and of 
Islam, a triumph without result’? 29 
But a deeper study in the subject 
throws light to the point that it 
began a Period of slow but 
understanding of two dj 
The Arabs channalised 
of India—Religious, 
Mathematical, Medical, 
etc —to foreign lands, 
the Greeks did HOt Carry out orienta] 


ideas to other Parts of the world «¢ 
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ss 
vigorously. That is why ac 
R. GC. Majumdar thik Arabic ing 
“ may be regarded as the Most _ 
tant episode in the history of : 
since the Aryan invasion a, it ha ‘ 
cally changed the entire See 
Indian history such as no Other ., 
has yet done or is likely tg fy 
future.” “ So let us try to see bi 
the Islamic impact upon Indian }:... 
and its very Important synthesis 
Islamic invasion in India was ’ 
an unmixed evil. ; It established . 
political unity in place of the systen 
of hostile states. A thorough centri} 
sation of administration was the firs 
experiment that was carried out by the 
early Muslim rulers. The Hin 
mind, generally full of potentialin: 
quickly adopted to the Muslim '-'™ 
It “kept up its uninterrupted flow a 
is shown by the many intellectual an 
religious movements which were oI 
nised by men who were great in tht 
realm of thought and action.” ” Th 
significance of this cy-relation of the 
two peoples is derived from the ad 
ministrative leniency of the conquit®” 
upon the vanquished. Muslim chet 
clers and geographers empha 
maintain that the Hindus were et 
rule in their own way. _ eer 
Scgase 1 
them writes - “As he ~— 
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ipo-K € confid , 
on ence in 
cheir | Hindus) hontesty and virtue 

: b] 


he had entrusted them with these 
offices and all this affairs of bine 
-ountry would he placed under their 
“harge-” * One thing to note jg 
chat this toleration was much more 
giplomatic rather than humanitarian 
Even collection of taxes was left to 
He Hindus. 7* Yet this sagacious 
step proved beneficial to both the 
peoples. Bureaucracy was highly 
developed in early medieval Indiz. 
The Muslims realised that without 
Hindu help it would be difficult 
for them to rule in an alien land. 
Therefore the of the 
Hindu and Muslims _ systems 
pasically a historical necessity.” 

The Muslims state was a theocracy. 
Its real head was God and Kings were 


concurrence 


was 


His vice-regents to carry out His Will. 
But ina land of infidels it would not 
be possible to follow a pure Islamic 
rule. That is why theocracy was inter- 
preted to suit their ends by intelligent 
Muslim rulers, like Allauddin Khaly 
and Muhammad Ibn Tughlaq.” 
Alauddin even despised the rule of the 
\fullas and forwarded a scheme of a 
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new ivi | 
: religion.” Is not the scheme 
1Owever fantastic j , 


t might appear 
7 an 
eloquent testimony to harmohise ches 
two religious elements ? 


g the Muslims. It is true 
that Sultan Mahmud was one of the 
cruelest blood thursty monsters who 
directed his zeal to devastate infidel 
temples and plunder infidel wealth. 
But it is not true that he left the Mus- 
lims unmolested. On the contrary 
Muslim historians testify that he plun- 
dered Muslim wealth too.% Plunder- 
ing was not a part of hisreligious fana- 
ticism, it was his inborn lust. 

Again, it is but natural that when 
two different nations and civilisations 
were meeting at a point some clash 
would take place. But soon the picture 
is changed and fierceness and cruelty of 
the early Afghan invaders and the slave 
kings are toned down and the. Muslim 
kings are as much Indians as the 
Hindus. °° It became more prominent 
after two or three generations when 
inter-religious marriages were trequent. 
\uslims born in India and 
and Muslim blood, 


The new 
having both Hindu 


began to think not in terms of Arabia 
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es Turkey gt Bagdad but in terms 7 

India, Delhi and Agra. If we just fur 
Hindu 


our attention to the ancient 
Subarnadipa cle. 
of symp 


coples of 
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colonisation in 
athy 


find the samc _ feeling 
among the Hindu and the p 
the East Indian islands. 

Sometimes a Muslim 
Hindu troops and a Hindu 
Muslim troops. Works were distributed 
not in terms of religion but in terms of 
efficiency,! Even so fanatic a king like 
Sultan M&hmud employed Tilok, a 
Hindu barbar in the post of great res- 
ponsibility. And Muslim historian like 
Ul Uthi and Baibaki have praised him 
Such example can be multi- 
t.% There official 
appointments might have been due 
more to political necessity than to any 
feeling of good will. But there can be 
no doubt that thev facilitated the 
growth of amity between the Hindu 
and the Muslims. * 

This political inter relation develop- 
ed a happy social outlook. And _ its 
origin is in religious synthesis. We have 
aitreadyv spoken of the loose morality in 
the Hindu society. A very powerful 
opposite was necessary 
to rake it living with potency, Islamic 
religious democracy served this pur- 
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advent, of Islamic culture 
ormy conquest ‘and prose- 
he Hindu socicty Curved 
itself within a very marrow conservative 
shell with hard walls of caste-rigidity 
Self sufficient rural eco- 
int family system 


With the 
in India its st 


lytising zeal t 


around it. 
nomy bascd upon jo 
remained the only castle of indolence, 
the weak doors of which were kicked 
open by the converted and the exploi- 
ted. The important attempt of caste- 
rigidity was made by the Smriti writers 


—like Madhavachdrya, the commen- 


tator on Parasar Smriti, Visvesvara, 
the author of _Madanaparijata, Kullu- 
ka, the commentator on Manu, and 
Raghunandan, a contemporary of Chai 
tanya. This was the final futile fomen- 
tation of a defeated mentality. The soul 
of India regained its conciousness and 
stretched its hands to embrace the new 
democratic creed. It was a Catholic 
approximation and not individual iden- 
tification. On the other hand Islam 
in India had become Indianised. -l0 
understand this we can look back to 
— romiee of Buddhism. When 
wucchism was spread outside India, 
in China, Japan, Burma etc, it took up 
the local colour and became Chines¢ 
i aa or Burmese—Buddhism 

only superficial resemblence 
i as the mother-religion, — Similar!) 
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indian Islam came out of Arabic or 
ishYoke a - 

Turkish } nd was free in mixing 

with the sister religion, 


This aspect 
has been emphatically expressed by 
professor Humayun Kabir who says 
that Muslims and Hindus fought 
against one another not for any reli- 
gious propaganda but for political exis- 
tence. ‘| here was hardly any religious 
question which dominated them, * 


Islamic monotheism and Hindu 
monotheisms of the Upanishads met 
very Achariya Kshitimohan 
Sastri thinks that Indian spiritualism 
was becoming weak in rigid stagnation, 
The 


reactionary school of the Smriti writers 


near. 


Islamic ideas let open its prisen.™ 


lived in their own secluded shell with 
uimost contempt io we admixture of 
Islam and Hinduism. This admixture 
was made by great men from the so 
called lower classes. But this religious 
synthesis has got an economic back- 
ground. As the eminent historian Jal 
Chandra Vidyalankar thinks that from 
the fourteenth century onward as soon 
as Islam got her foothold strong and 


he Mus- 


under 


permanent in the Indian soil, t 
Living 
tlic CCcO- 


lime were Indianiscd. ”” 


the same rural economy and 


nomic productive possibilities peing tlic, 
the Hindus 


seme on these two peoples, — 
and the Muslims began to Brow @ siml- 
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lar if not same outlook of life. Thus 
cmerged out ofthe Hindus and the 
Muslims, a number of social reformers 
and religious preachers, 











The first was Ramananda, a Kanya- 
kubja Brahmin, who travelled through 
out India with his famous disciples and 
preaching the doctrine of Bhakti to all 
Classes and both sexes. The important 
thing to note is' that this great preacher 
had among his disciples low-caste men, 
Muslims and women. He said, ““The 
Stone-God does not speak...... it breaks 
down with kicks. The worshipper of 
the stone-God looses evervthing out of 
his foolishness.” Another preacher of 
the Bhakti cult was Vallabhachartya, 
the preacher of monotheistic Suddha- 
advaitabad Pure Non-Duality. 
Bhakti was most intensely preached by 


i. 


Chaitanyadeva of Bengal who preached 
only the class-less idea among every 
class of people, Hindus and \fuslims, 
His biographer Krishnadas Kaviraj lay 
down his rule of self-identification with 
Lord Krishna. Namadeva from Maha- 
rastra similarly spoke of the identifica- 
tion of the self with God. Kabir, whose 
mental background was Hindu, spoke 
fo the Hindus to give’ up ciass distinc- 
(on and caste-rigidity. * Similarly he 
advised the Muslims to be simple in 
life. He thought that the Hindu and 
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, Lurk were pots of same clay : 
and Rama are but different nam 
Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, preach- 


ed the unity of God-head and con / 


demned with all vehemence the hypo- 
cricy of Hinduism and Islam. 

The inter-religious, outlook became 
more and more prominent with time. 
The futility of war became evident and 
thoughtful men on either side began to 
work about a better understanding. 
The Muslim saint like Fariduddin' 
Shakarjang of Pakpatan, Nizamuddin! 
Aulia of Delhi and Ghisudarar of the 
Deccan tended to lessen the force of 
prejudice and bigotry. ‘The Hindus 
began to worship Muslim saints and 
Muslims began to show respect for 
Hindu Gods.*' 

The religious synthesis among 
these two peoples also led to 
the betterment of the evasive faculty 
of the Indian mind. This is revealed 
in the contemporary expression of 
Indian art. Fergusson thinks that the 
scheme of the architecture of the time 
is Pathan or Indo-Saracenic. But accor- 
ding to Havell the contemporary art 
was solely Indian. But it is rather a 
mixture of Indian method and Islamic 
COM aa ea ak Sir John Marshall 
says: “Broadiy speaking, Indo-Islanic 
architecture derive its character 
both sources, though’ not 


- VE'Sa, 


from 
iv an equal 


37. Iswari Prasad - H’story of India (194y 
38, EV. Havel. 
J. Fergusson 
J. Marshall : Cambridge History 
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degree ie Local specialit ES mixed with 
the dominators a inde. 
penous style. The Indian craftsmen 
and sculptors built temple and mosque, 
sometime in the same style. Sometime 
pure Hindu materials were used to 
build Muslim mosques - lor example 
the Adbaidins ka Jopra at Ajmer. 
The conditions, 1n which the Indo-Mys- 
lim art grew up made It necessary that 
there should be a fusion of the two 
ideals. Hindu gorgeousness and 
Islamic simplicity made a common 
cause to produce an amalgamation. 
Marshall comments: “...... a funda- 
mental characteristic that supplied a 
common link between the two styles 
was the fact that both Islamic and 
Hindu art was inherently decorative. 
Ornament was as vital to the one as to 
the other ; both were dependent on it 
for their very being.”’ Thus the two 
principal monuments of Alauddin’s 
reign—the Jamat Khana Masjid at the 
Dargah of Nizamuddin Auliya and the 
Alai Darwaza at the Qutb Minar— 
show the growing preponderance of 


Muslim ideas over those of the Hindu 
architects, 


__ 


Lastly, 


historians are of opimion 
that 


India had made profound 
Influence upon the Aiuslim World 
4s Carly as seventh or eighth ¢ nturies 
A, D. Indian and culture 
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- highly appreciated in the forei b. 
vd Tahari thinks that Khalipa rie grew ifn enormous volumes 

_al-Rashid was under the ~ the help fo Muslim kings. 
Harn-4 -_ treat- Such. in_ bri . ; ; 
ment of an Indian physician by name nied h _ * me historical 
anok. Alberuni says that during The su . -" e early medieval India. 
‘ne time of Khalif Mansur (A. D. it can ve an ail agheheme 
753-774 ) two Indian books, the ofa sin come within the limitation 

, gle essay. We have tried to 

prahamasiddhanta and the Khanda show this cultural synthesis in outlines. 
Khadyaka, vee translated into Arabic A decper study is not allowed to us 
by Alfazan and Yakub Ibu Tarik. at present. We have tried to do 
Arabia scholars used to visit India best within our limited scope. Yet 
and they also engaged Hindu schola accepting our linqitations we must end 
+o come to Bagdad, made them chief with the words of an eminent scholar : 
physicians of their hospitals and “Detailed investigations however valu- 
ordered them to translate from sanskrit able and interesting are after all 
‘ato Arabic books on medicine, phar- material to be merged into generalisa- 
macology, toxicology, philosophy and tions. The most valuable generalisations 
other subjects.*" are made, however, when the observer 

Another direct effect of this is atthe same time a generaliser ; 
synthesis was ‘the creation of a camp but ‘doubtless’ as Makawbal said to 
language i. . Urdu which has now a Hannibal after battle of Cannal, the 
days acquired a prominent place in gods have not bestowed everything 
Indian languages: This language on the same man: ae Hannibal, 


-. but you do 
helped Indian and non-Indians to come know how to conquer ; b y - 
ot know how to use your victory. 


39, Sachan Alberuni § Jndia Preface PP XXXIEXSAL 
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‘ons about 
There are two gencral notions abo 


comedy : that it should end happily 
and that it should produce laughter. 
These notions are rather crude and 
incomplete. And they are no satisfactory 
explanations of the nature of comedies, 
particulary of modern a oe 
There is a conventiona belief that 

a tragedy ends with death and comedy 
with marriage. But death or marriage 
is no real guide in the matter of 
determining the class of a play. &s You 
Like {t is called a comedy, and it ends 
with the union of Orlando and 
Rosalind, of Oliver and Celia. As it 
is labelled a comedy and as there is no 
death in it. one may be tempted to 
pin one’s faith on the conventional 
belief that a tragedy ends with death 
and comedy with marriage. But 
supposing Shakespeare had caused 
Oliver to die from the bite of the snake 
would he thereby have turned the play 
into a tragedy ? Macbeth is known as 
atragedy. But certainly it would not 
nave been a comedy, it Macbeth had 
not been killed by Macduff or Lady 
ay nay “ aed of delirium. 
Profession oes 2. a sesh 
play be taken as a “ee __ on 
the conventional sen wae 
sc of the term ? 


(° oo \; 
COMEDY ! : 


Howrah. 

in our College | | 
In Arms and the Man, Raina fingy, 
chooses. her ‘chocolate-cream soldiep 
But what would have happened ( 
Bluntschh had been a married may 
or Raina a teen-aged girl ? Would the 
play then have ceased to be a comedy ? 
The answer, 1S obvicus. It is quite 
clear that death or marriage is no jtes 
of a tragedy or comedy and that to 
call a play comedy, simply because 
ends with a marriage, iS a misnomer. 

Then there is the question of | 
aughter. The popular idea is that if 
a play makes one laugh, it is a comedy 
But is it proper to indentify the cause 
of laughter with the themes of come 
dies? Laughter is an old, very old 
human habit. And it does not always 
seem a very pleasant habit. 

What is the cause of laughter ™ 
life? And what are the types @ 
laughter found in life ? These are two 
natural questious that confront 4 
student as he tries to explain the nature 
of comedy on the basis of the theory © 
laughter. 

A man is tickled and he laugis 
a fatty fellow tumbles down 0? * 
ground and people laugh ; a 
causes his spectators to laug aly 
talk; and a mad man laughs ©’ nt 
Should all these cases go 1” the ® 


—— 


p 
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catalogue of laughter ? No one 


will claim so. Pethaps 
ause f atten 4 

va : ad . een is both 

physica" * Psychological. A man 


laughs, when there is in him séewe 
shysical ee This sensation may 
not always € very pleasant to him. 
Nevertheless, it touches his comic 
spirit and makes him laugh, Again. q 
man langhs as his mind realizes shave. 
thing funny in a situation or in the 
conduct of a man. 

And the types of laughter in human 
life, as already noted, are varied. A 
man may be prone to laughter on 
various occasions. A mad man laughs 
and a clown laughs. Their laughter 
isnot of the same order. “Laughter.” 
as remarkably observed by L. J. Potts, 
‘is a very erratic and unreliable action, 
raizing from the hysterical scream or 
giggle to the deliberate trumpeting of 
disapproval or discontent, and from 
the loud guffaw of the vacant mind to 
an utterly peaceful signal o: sudden 
sympathy or complete understanding.” 

And mere laughter is not the sign 
ofcomedy. Lear laughs and the Fool 
laughs. But do they make King Lear a 
comedy ? The fact }s far from that. 
A young man /moving through @ 
crowded street in @ motley-coloured 
dress may well become the object of 
fun, but the Jaughter caused bv his 
| ey bstancc of a 
‘oracular 


of 


dress can never be the 

Ving 
comedy. Mrs. Malaprop $ 
fongue’ and “nice derangement 


I. 1, J. Pous Gomedy (P19) 
0 


NDR 
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€Pitaphs’ eae easily 
burst out in irre 


, lead a man to 
Pressible laughter. But 


for thas not become a comedy 
va S great mistress of language. 
) at Mrs Malaprop does provoke, ; 
nothing but the mirth of a farce.* - 


, ; 
ae, anhaonreg writes Feible- 
ig treatise In Praise 
of comedy, is the part of aesthetics, an 
aesthetics of 
amusing would nen Roan ate 
esthetic just 
as a vaudeville comedian who chose to 
expound to his audience the Bergsonian 
theory of laughter would be bad 
comedian, * The emotions roused bv 
a comedy is not the cause of louchter, 
and hence laughter can never be the 
signal of a comedy. As a matter of 
fact the end ofa fine comedy seldom 
finds people laughing. The end of 
Arms and the Man, with  Bluntschli 
talking business and Sergias exclaiming 
in jealous admiration “What a man Is 


———< = 
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* Farce is not comedy. It is ‘ta short 


dramatic work in which the action is trivial 
and the sole purpose is to excite mirth.’ Itis 
Potts,  ‘“‘physical 


roughly, taccording to 
ad” “comedy 


sensationalism of a ludicrous kin 
with the meaning left oul.” 

Potts futher adds that though farce is not 
comedy can contain faree. The 


statement may be expanded by pomtung a 
‘arce can be raised 


that the farcical humour of { 
( comedy oF 


comedy, 


“che comic’ if the 
to the level Oo 


| -haracter or even 
give it (siuADON, character © 


author can pe 
jonificau aise \ 

a general signifcauon and raise 

< > < 


an icident) 
rsal. 


ie level of the untive 


to tl universal | 
: an In Praise of Comedy (P) 


2. “Feiblem 


a 


er 
not laugh ter but 


he a man’” produces 


appreciation for 
dramatic artistry.  ‘‘Many of ae 
greatest comedies” in the opier - 
Pott, “have a rather sobering ehett 
The end of a good comedy, indecd, 
sobers one’s view of life and has 
nothing to do with unthinking, idle 
laughter. 

But the old question remains. What 
is comedy ? Is this comedy something 
mysterious and inexplicable ? 

Most of the definitions of the world 
of art and literature go back to 


Aristotle, the great Greek Master. 
And his definition of comedy runs 
thus: 


“Comedy...is an imitation of bad 
characters; bad, not with respect to 
every sort of vice, but to the ridiculous 
only, as being species of turpitude or 
de-formity ; since it may be defined to 
be fault of such a sort as is neither 
painful nor destructive. A ridiculous 
farce, for example, is something ugly 
and distorted, but not so as to cause 
pain.”® 

Aristotle’s theory might be appli- 
cable to the comedies of ancient Greece, 
but so far as the comedies of Shakes- 
peare and of modern times are 
concerned, it is quite untenable. Only 
fools will find the imitation of the 
ridiculous in the character of Touch- 

+, 1..J. Potts—Comedy (p 19) 


5. Arestotle—-Poetics and R 


2 hetoric, Every- 
torn’s Library No 90] (p12) . 
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. et ae 
stone! who “uses his folly like’ a Stalkin 
horse, and under the presentation of 
that he shoots hiswit.’® And what ig 
ridiculous in Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man? Shaw has not certainalyi Mitateg 
the ridiculous in his coward-soldier 
Shaw’s ridicule is, no doubt, patent j, 
his portrayal of Raina, Sergius and the 
Petkoffs. But it is a ridicule differens 
from the sense in which Aristotle — yseq 
the term ‘ridiculous’* And certainly an 
‘ugly and distorted’ face.! how much 
innocent the mirth produced by it may 
be, can never be the basis of a modem 
comedy. 

Aristotle’s statement that a comedy 
is an imitation of the ridiculous implies 


that a comic. playwright © should 
primarily be concerned with the 
depiction of the ludicrous traits of 


human nature. But the presence of 


something ludicrous stirs the comic 
spirit of man, and he laughs. The 
question of laughter returns again. — 
In his celebrated Essay on Comedy, 
Meredith points out that the busines 
of comedy is to awaken thoughtful 
laughter.’ The term “thoughtful 
laughter” may seem paradoxical ' 
many, but it is the recognition of the 


fact that laughter which lives in mam) 


_—_—_—— 


* The term ridiculous means ‘fitted to excl 
ridicule !” A man becomes ridiculous w% " 
excites cuntempt or laughter. “Ridiculo¥ 
in Aristotle refers to the laughable aspe“' 
man who is an object of fun to others. 1V) 

6. Shakespeare. As you Like It (Actvs° 

7. Meredith— Essay on Comedy: 





There 1S empty, thougtless laughter 
and there is’ also thoughtful laughter 
that is laughter fundamentally based 
on the thoughtful appreciation of 
certain elements in man and his 
society - Sober people laugh spontane- 
ously, when they witness a duel of 
wits. And they do so because of their 
appreciation of the thoughtful element 
in the matetial of the parties involved 
in such an exchange. 

But the frontiers of thoughtful 
laughter are not distinctly marked. 
In fact, thoughtful 
many cases, in the border-country 
between laughter and tear. Macbeth 
murders Duncan laments for his in- 
ability to get the mercy of God. To 
utterance — ‘But 


laughter is, in 


many people his 
wherefore could not | pronounce Amen 
| had most need of blessing, and 
Amen stuck in my throat’ °—may 
appear pathetic and _ tearful. But a 
thougtful man Gnds in it food for his 
thoughtful laughter. Macbeth has 
violated the sacred con i 
God, and he still expects 
How silly this Shakespeareat 
His is just like a child's ca 


qmancms-' 
His mercy: 
n hero is | 
to eat 


same tine.” 
thoughtfully, for he 
wide difference between 


has done and what di ee 


"This sugge 
Shakespear ( Pp P 163-164) 
8. Shakespeare 


s{{on 1S made 
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forms, is often engineered by thought. 


nr to have. When!Sergius in Arms 
the Man displays his conventional 


hero: 
croism by telling “boldly Bluntschli 


i lien , “I nevér apologize”, the 
laughter Fei’ may laugh at him. But 
thoughtful valizat ebrer ech 
hero's tra “ ae of this Bulgarian 
gedy will lead one to shed. 

| ‘Thoughtful laughter,” then, is no 
criterion of comedy, as it may be 
present in tragedy, too. In what point 
does a comedy differ, then, from a, 
tragedy ? 

One of the valid principles which 
help one to find out the nature of 
comedy, is to differentiate it from 
tragedy, There are opinions galore to 
show how comedy is to be distinguish- 
ed from tragedy. 

Aristotle contends that “the aim of 
comedy being to exhbit men worse than 
we find them, that of tragedy better.”* 
Any one having 4 fair conception of 4 
Shakes- pearean hero cannot certainly 
with the Greek master that 
‘bits men better than what 
How can Orlando 


agree 
tragedy exh 


the reaely are. 


and Rosalind be taken - 
worse than normal men and _ j 
Falder of Galsworthy s traged) 


JUSTICE” 15 worse than many real 


certainly many 


eally foun 
| enerally foun 
servants BY" his discussion 


in 
Bergson 
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Laugtiter laims that “comedy beats 
Closer : resemblance to real life than 
tragedy does °°’, But drama, whether 
comedy or tragedy, is based on life, 
and no true drama can be divorced 
from ‘it. It is too much to imagine 
that comedy bears a greater resemm- 
biance to life than that what tradegy 
does. The story of the forest of Arden 
is parhaps not more real to life than 
the nocturnal deed in the castle of 
Inverness. 

There is again Horace Walpole’s 
famous dictum that “life is a comedy 
to those who think and tragedy to 
those who feel.”! This brings the 
issues of thinking and feeling in 
the appreciation of a play. Walpole’s 
maxim may be applied to the 
realm of drama to suggest that if the 
dramatist touches the thought of his 
audiences, the play is a comedy, and 
if he touches their feeling, it is a 
case of tragedy. 

“There’s nothing either good or bad 
but thinking makes itso’” says Hamlet, 
and he expresses here a great truth of 
life. Marriage may be thought good 
by some peopie and bad by some 
other, And marriage does not become 
good or bad by their contrary ideas. 
There is no golden rule of thinking, 
One may think Macbeth a hero and 





a ; 
10. Bergson Laughter (Trans Brereto / M@0Y tragic heroes. 


and Rothwell 


Il. Letters Horace walpole, ed Mrs. 
Toynbee (P 346) 


12. Shakespeare Hemlet (Act II Sc IT) 
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tic sk “equally nothing absolute 
er ; 


i the People ma 
about human oe : sripped nA 
fee] funny when ‘ading on the husk ofa 
his feet while tre cate Hunk the wilh 
plantain. ni rage what will be 
f the man 1S with — ; 
‘os? Quite different certain- 
her feelings : an object of fun ; 
ly. To them he is an + view ond 
to her he is ar object Of Pity @ 
smpathy. They may take the situation 
as comic, but she can take it only as 
on The fact is that both in feeling and 
in thinking the point of view of the 
person or persons concerned 1s of ut- 
most importance. It is the point of 
view of those people or of the wife that 
makes the incident of a man falling in 
the street funy or pitiable, 

And it is the point of view that de- 
termins whether a play is a tragedy or 
acomedy. Baker in his Develope- 
ment of Shakespeare points out how 
the Trial-scene of Shakespeare’s The 
Merchant of venice, which . know 
asa comedy, becomes a tragedy from 
the point of view of Shylock. !! Shylock 
fails to avrange the wrong done 
to his race by the Christians. He 
fails to achieve his ambition like so 
There ie some- 
thing tragic in his failure, and The 
“Merchant of Venice may, in the fecl- 


0g of one who has the tendency to 
one who has t lency * 





13. Baker Development of Shakespeare. 
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renee eae ann Se 
ook at the WHO é thing from 


the point wi 
| W : 
of the Jew, seem to be a’ tra- ith the Trial Scene. was dragged up 


of yicW 
gedy of Shylock, the Jew. Arms and 
he Man 18 2 comedy from the point 
of view of Bluntschli, Raina and Louka, 
But from the point of view of Sergius, 
despite his union with Louka, the 
end of play is rather tragic, for, Sergius 
has been beaten both in soldiering and 
in love. } | 

The nature of a play, however, 1s 
determined by the point of view of the 
playwright as well as of playgoets. And 
a skilful dramatist knows how to make 
the play tragic oF comic 
of view 


from the point 
The Elizzbe- 
againest Shylock 


of his audience. 
than audiences were | 
because of their strons racial prejudice 
aginst the Jew. ‘Live master artist 1m 
Shakespeare knew that and drew the 
play romantically from the commercial 
point of view. And The Merchant of 


ended 
Venice, which ought +o have 


tp? 
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to farcical ring episode to satisfy the 
point of view of the vulgar Elizabethan 
audience. 

The point of view of the playwright 
and of the playgoar is the predominant 
factor in the assesment of a tragedy 
or a comedy. If the point of 
view of the author tallies with that of 
the majority of his audience, the 
recognition of the spirit of the play 
as a tragedy or 4 comedy becomes 


very casy- As you Like It oF 
Arms and the Man is a comedy, 
because the point of view of the 


author and his audience 1s in that 
direction. 

After all, life 1s neither a tragedy 
not a comedy. It is a tragi-comedy, 4 
And drama which 


deals with life, too, cannot properly 


serio-COmICc affair. 


have any absolute business either with 


tragedy OF with comedy. 
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GH AGES 
’; GLADSTONE AND HIs SPIRIT THRO LL. B. 
Mahadeb Chatterjee M- A: - ; ; Krishna Chandra College, 
ical Science and History, 
Lecturer in Politica Prarncapii: 
Eden must radically chan 

; ; ction. ' Be. 

“A statesman” writes Sir Richard Lodge; = change his principles. He muy 


in his lecture on Sir Robert Peel ‘ig a man 
who performs same constructive work, who 
guides a country through a difficult crisis, 
who restores its prosperity and self confidence 
after a period of disaster or distress, whose 
cateer marks an epoch in its history”. | 
History is full of many examples of 
statesmen who guided the countries they 
served through immense difficulties, inspired 
them with faith and confidence inspite of 
the turmoils and disasters which they faced. 
Takings this into consideration, it 1s time, 
I think, to consider what sort of statesman 
a country should possess today. Let us just 
consider for a moment how dangerous the 
consequence will be if a modern statesman 
sincerely believing and acting on the princi- 
ple “My nation—right a wrong” guides a 
country that Thanks 
those heavenly forces which compelled Mr. 
Eden to submit his resignation the otherday. 
Had Mr. Eden been allowed to continue 
his intransigence 274 frreroncilahle attitude 


towards direction. 


towards Nasser and the Egyptian peopice, 
God knows what misfortune would have 
stared U.K. in the face! World is fast change- 
ing. Resignation of Mr. Eden in 1938 
opposing the “appeasement policy” of 
Chamberlain was probably a mistake. But 
the resignation of Eden in 1957 wag defini- 
tely a necessity. Achievement of an world 
order based on_ international brothe-hood 
and fellow feeling may still be a dream to 
realise but rejection of the principle ‘“«\y 
nation—right or wrong” is an emeneadihe 


fact. Alternative to Co-existence 


IS co- 


change his modus operandi too. 
If we turn over the pages or moder 
world history, We shall come accross state. 


men—a few : sndeed—who did guide the 


nations they 
We wounder how before the 
alter of so-called doctrines and _ rigid for. 
mulas of some statesmen there were much 


sometimes, 


unnecessary sacrifices of human lieves. In- 
deed a nation today requires a guide—a 
guide which will enable it to distinguish 
right from the wrong and lead it towards 
the achievement of that end. A statesman 
of today must convince the people that the 
sacrificed if it 


comes into conflict with the greater interest of 


interest of a section must be 


the community at large. Externally he should 
make the nation feel that every other nation 
asadistinct unit of culture and civilisation 
has every right to develop itself in its own 
peculiar way. Gladstone, Wilson and Nehru 
are all examples of this type of statesman. 
Giadstone’s life, I think, is a burning ¢X 
ample of a statesman who was prepared 
sacrifice his earlier principles if he felt it to be 
a necessity for the greater interest of the com 
munity. To the superficial observer it would 
seem that the life of this statesman about whom 
I have closen to write these few lines W full 
™ contradictions. Gladstone was brought uF 
‘nan atmosphere of rigid conservatism. : 


Opposed the Reform Act of 1832. ia i” 
abolished many ‘rotten boroughs, the ae 
ommo"™ 


rate was enlarged and the House ef Cc 


b an 
ecame more representative 1n characte! 


| terved on different principles, 


vd 








ition Gladstone, who in his later lite 
ecart an ,advocate of all liberal principles 
posed the act. He denounced the Reform 
Ac at 1867 also as a ‘proclamation of war of 
asses” But when he came to power in 1868, 
we and him following a different policy. He 
necame 4 devout Champion of a liberal policy 
1 domestic and foreign politics, The Elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1870, The Trades Union 
Act of 187] The Reform Act of 1884 are all 
examples of the reforming zeal of Gladstone, 

«His deepgst concern was to maintain the 
religious character of the state which as he 
then believed invovled the exclusion of many 
privileges of Dissentus, Cattolics and Free 
thinkers” But without any change in his own 
religious belief his steady growth of liberalism 
and profound sympathy for others’ feeling 
taught him not to restrict by authority the 
religious life of others. 

Gladstone himself said of him “J was brou- 
ght up to distrust and dislike liberty, I larned 
to believe in it. That is the key to all my 
changes ”* 

Gladstone is said to have displayed his 
But here 


also we find him undergoing a rapid conversion. 


senius most 1n the sphere of finance. 


Gladstone the protecionist became an uncom- 
promising champion of free trade. Brought up 
inan atmosphere of conservatism, 1t was pu 
natural for him to subscribe to the doctrinc¢s 
of individualism but his intense sympathy for 
the poor and his readiness to follow the con- 
clusions of honest and sincere conviction enoye 
him to advocate the causes of ameliorative 
legislation to cure some of the social ills of the/ 
day. This is Gladstone—4 statesman full of 
contradictions ! : 
[In his introduction to “Life of Gladstone 
ithas been trucly observed by Sir Wymss Reid, 
that all these mental changes were indecd for- 
ced upon him by the «Stern process of intellec- 
tual cawiein” Along with his love for thie 


past and sympathy for old instivuions, he had, 
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t 
° quote the same author “‘that over masterin 
nse of truth which led him to submit hime 


had — pone process of logic, when once 
things had ne that the days of the old 
his count _ by and that the welfare of 
ry demanded that he should turn to 
the things which were new” 
bbe he that inspite of all these 
ie s, Gladstone was intensely loved 
oy is fellow country men? I do not think 
it is because of his gif. of the gab, eloquence 
or anything of the sort, 'It is because of his 
appeal to truth and huminity which inspire 
common people most. Lord Beaconsfield, it 
is said, was always a keen judge of men. But 
Mr. Gladstone made mistakes in the estimates 
of individual character. ‘‘But if he was a bad 
judge of individual, he had an unrivalled 
knowledge of and love for mankind at large.” 
Gladstone loved his country men and that is 
why common people of England had an in- 
tense love for their great leader. “Love 
attracts love.” Not only this, Gladstone belie- 
ved that the common people of England had 
the same moral nature as himself and therefore 
with great hope and confidence, he appealed 
to their sense of truth and justice. “*...... this 
faith in our common humanity even more than 
Observes 
Keid “that secored for him, his umique anc 


his love for mankind at large.” 


splendid place in the affection of so many of 
his fellow-countrymen.” Neither for national 
honour nor even for a magic stroke of diplo- 
macy was he prepared to mutilate truth 0: 
sacrifice humanity. | 

It is because of this love for truth and 
characterised as 4 
of foreign politics. 
ively 


humanity that he has been 
total failure in the field 
Gladstone the humanist could not pas 

) massacre of innocent 


‘i raised his 
Chrstian subjects ™ Bulgaria and 


d many 
cruelty of the Sultan. Disraeli ei - 
other eminent British Statesmen © 


submit to the wholesale 


e > 9g 
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i sac 
realise the necessity of maintaing the inegrit 
of Tuckey to safeguard the imperial pnter se 
of Great Britain. But the Gladstone who ie? 
move 3 humanist than a so-called dpee 
advocated the expulsion of the Turks “bag = 
baggage” This reminds us of another similer 
incident which induced President Wilson ¢0 
take a definite stand against a_ brutal cruelty — 
sinking of the British liner Lusitania without 
a moment’s warning by a German smbmarine 
during the first World War. The wailing cry 
of twelve hunred human lives reached vuee 
and he made up his mind that the United 
States must enter into the warin the name 0 
Humanity. Wilson’s method has a “missionary 
diplomacy.” 

Indeed, from the very beginning of the 
firsts World War President Wilson tried to 
follow an impartial course and in his famous 
‘Peace without victory’? address of January 
22, 1917, he gave out that “no differences 
in moral outlook separated the Allies and the 
Central Powers.” Many of the early voilations 
of Inter national Law by Great Britain were 
made the subject of formal protest by the 
Governmert of Wilson. But when the 
President failed to bring the Germans to an 
abandonment’ of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, he resolved that U.S. A. must take a 
bold stand to put an end to the cruel practice. 
Even when in war the President was working 
not from any motive of revenge. He sincerely 
believed that the rulers of Germany and not 
the German people as such were to be blamed, 
“The World must he safe for democracy” was 
his cry. In his famous “Fourteen points” the 
President made it clear that jf peace was to bea 
lasting peace, it must not bf a dict 
ns rest on the willing support of the 
people. This implies th: - every subject 
nationally should have a right to have its own 


political organisation run by the chosen r¢ 
presentatives of its People. | 


Thus 


ated peace 


establishment of an international 


as [ 
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ee 


aD 


NE 
Ro 
beds r states based 

sation con,tsting ee mice d 
organisa inte of self-determination was Inade 
on the princ!p of the war and after the 


jSSUE ; 
the Central ‘the President went to Paris 


yy zeal to incorporate in the 
: Iles his high and lofty 


__——— t 


victory of 1918, 


with a missiona | 
of Versal , 
democracy and the right of 


determine their cwn fate, 


engagemant 
ideas of peace, 

ionalites to 
subject nationa fa : 
7 Wonkine on these noble principles Wilson 
d the French design to take away 


nteste 
ad and 


Rhineland from Germany 3 
French ambition for the annexation 


of Germany 


“faught 


tenaciously | 
of the Saar.” Transformation 


Austria and Hungary into strictly national lines 
and the creation of Small States like Polland 
Lithuania, Finland, Czechoslovakia etc, owe 
their origin to a large extent to Woodrow 
Wilson’s ideas of the right of self-determination. 

The Senate of 1919 which at that time was 
controlled by his Republican opponents insisted 
upon some reservaticns to the treaty consider- 
ing that some of the articles to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, specially the articles 
VIII, X and XVI limited the sovereign power 
of the U. S Congress in its external sphere, 
conferred on it by the constitution 
United States of America. Indeed, the Lodge 
Reservations aimed at Maintaining the sove- 
reign power of the U. S Congress, which, in 
the opinion of the Republican Senators, were 


to a great extent curtailed by some provisions 
of the Covenant. 


of the 


But io kresiaent \Wuson the 
proposed reservaiions were as good *§ 
tion of the treaty.” 
was his stand, 
out” 


as a rejec- 
“Tt is this treaty or none” 
“We must either gO in or stay 
he said. The Stand was right, Wilson 
Clearly realised that with the moder 
nical and scientific develo 


ect -_ a “single Whispering gallery”? The 
nite i | 
tates, he rightly thought, could not 


scape its o})]} 
an P oblig active member of 
Organisation 


ny; mecha- 
pments, the globe 


allons as an 
Int€rnational 
world peace, 


States to “demo 


tO maintain 
He therefore Wanted United 
Nstrate that the greatest nation 





/ 
\ 


rn 
ee 
ust 201 be the ’master nation but the ge 
ation—the servant of mankind.” —_ 

Wilson believed, as Gladstone did 
cople could b » that 
ahe P P p e relied upon to jud 
correctly when issues were placed clearl 
githfully before him’ With great ho id and 
confidence therefore, the President Paves 
appeal to the people. When the whole i 
ac thrown into the Campai : 
ws fertook 4 hurricane tour pines Autre 

minding the 
people that United States ‘had an inescapable 
moral obligation to bear its share of the res- 
ponsibility for |world peace.” Depleted in 
mind and body the strain proved too much 
for his falling health. The President laid down 
his life for an ideal—a noble ideal indeed,— 
peace, democracy and right of medeberniads 
non! The defeat for President Wilson was the 
defeat of humanity. 

When the President was setting sail for 
Europe to attened the Peace Conference, the 
subject nationalties with their hearts full of 
hope were waiting with rapt attention to hear 
what the President would say. He became a 
of the subject nationalties. 
w Gladstone became 
fi small national- 

Guided by the 
securing 


saviour SO to Say, 
Does it not remind us ho 
a champion of the freedom 0O 
ties in the eyes of Europe ? 
principles of promoting peace and 
liberation of the oppressed, Gladstone helped 
the cause of Italian liberation, granted the 
Ionians their desire to be united with their 
brethren at home, abandoned the project of 


rightly struggling be 
christians 


he hands 


reconquering sudan 
free. upheld the cause of Balkan 


against the humiliating treatment att 


of the Turks.”’ 
as 
Those who characterise Gladstone . 
‘ni ign 
“wholly ignorant in the dominion of foreleg 
basic approach to 


politics” fail to catch at his 
international problems. 

would be done by, let US pa 
a feeble state and to the infancy © 
tutions which wé would desire and 


7 


“Let us do as We 


y all the respect to 
¢ free instl- 


exact from 
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" ia 
othe | 7 
oes ns their authotity and strength.” 
on shir — be uttered in a noble ane 
ihe almerstone’s dictatorial method 
i caaee a (1859) from the Keynote 
speech €3s loreign politics. In his famous 
at West Calder, he defined his six prin- 


ciples which fo 
wéliey: rm the basis of his foreign 





—_ this speech, he pointed out the need of 
Ling all nations as equals nitheir inte 
national relations. He emphasised at the ‘ae 
tume the need for maintaining peace in te 
worle without England’s being involved 
in any specific alliance or 
engagements. This us the noble 
principles of Panchshilla : the mutual respect 


for territorial integrity an soverignty, non- 


entangling 
reminds 


aggression, non-interferance in cach other’s 
internal affairs, equality and mutual benifit 
and peaceful co-existencc. 

How striking is the resemblance! If the 
‘nternational relation of nation states had been 
guided on these principles this world without 
having the ‘entangling engagements” like 
NATO or SEATO would have been a much 
happier place to live in. 

Because of this “moralistic approach” to 
‘nternational problems, that Gladstone has 
been characterised by some 45 ‘wholly ignor- 
ant in the dominion of foreign politics.” Is it 

If it is ignorance, then. 
he Lok Sabbha on Nov 16, 
d Egypuan crises betray 


really jgnorance ? 
Nehru’s speech in t 
1956 on Hungarian an 
his lack of knowledge in foreign politics. From 
the very beginning” said Sri Nehru “we made 
‘t clear that, ‘n our openion that people of 
Hungary should be allowed to determine their 
Kuture according t© their wishes and that 
rces should be withdrawn”. After all 


Russia supported Indias justified stand on sane 
and Kashmir. Machiavallian principles will 
| i bmission %0 all wrongs if it 
selfish gain. 


own, 
foreign £0 


-_ 


suggest 
helps 
Machiavell 
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\Allied Powers 
t Russia 


he revealed that he wanted the 7 
to turn their bayonets against Sovic 
towards the end of Second World W ar. 

“Moral judgments since they res 
foundation of deep feeling, rather than on 


. . a es 
exact and precise analysis may and someum 
—Observes 4 


There may 





t on a 


do verge on sentimentality.” 
famouswriter onU S. foreign politics. 
be some truth in the observation but let us not 
forget at the same ume the culminating effect 
of the policy pursued by statesmen like Palmer- 
stone, Churchill and Eden. In such a case 
the world divided into a few dozen ¢mpires will 
destory the entire fabric of human civilisation 
It will be silly to call Laski indulging in cheap 
of 


Politics. ‘The spiritual life of Europe belongs 


sentimentality when he says Grammar 
not to Cesar and Napoleon but to Christ, the 


civilisation of the East has been more in- 
fluenced by Buddha than by Chengis Khan and 
Akbar. We must overcome hatred by love and 


evil by good,” 


It is sometimes argued that Gladstone and 
Nehru, when they were in opposition express- 


ed many lofty ideals 


which they did not 
translate into action when they come to power. 
Gladstone failed to pacify Ireland, He insti- 
gated the South in the American Civil war 
(1861) to secede from the union, 
growing did not calminate in 
confering independence on India. We have 
seen Gladstone was an ardent internationalist. 


H is slowly 
literalism 


His sym>athy for Irish grievances is wellknown 
to everybody. He could not tolerate the crue] 


oppression of Turkey over the Bulgaria 


an and 
advocated a policy of expulsion of the Turks 


“bag and baggage.”’ It is the same feeling and 
sympathy for a ““Nation-in-making” ’ 
pired to give his famous NV : 
October 7, 1862, 


Which ins- 
ew Castle speech of 


There he says “we may have our own 
opinions about slavery; we may be for and 
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against the South ; but there is no doyhy i 
Jefferson Davis and other leader of the * at 
have made an army; they are make Uth 
appears a navy ; and they have mad 


Rit 
more thaneither, they have made a nati 


The Gladstone 
internationalist was not at all inspired with the 

of dividing the Power o¢ 
America and meddle in their politics With an 
outlook of an imperialist. If he made any 


On” 


the 


/ 


speech shows that 


sinister motive 


mistak, it was because of his Wrong reading o¢ 
eee of 
the situation and the sort of affairs prey 


ailing 
in that region. 


Gladstones Wglcome to the 
decison of the Geneva Arbitration iy the 
Alabama case is sufficient proof of his hbnes 
intentions. As for India,we should not forget 
that during his prime ministership Lord Riven 
introduced manv measures which every student 
o; modern Indian history will welcome and jn 
external sphere, the policy pursued by this 
great viceroy was a reversal of the “visionary 
schemees for the extension of British influence 
in Central Asia” of Lord Lytton, “a States- 
man” vicerov of a “dear and honoured chief” 


—Lord Beaconsfield. Gladstone 


refused to 
use India as an instrument for the expansion 
of imperial interest of Britain. What more 
can we expect from a Prime minister of Great 


Britain in the 19th century ? 


Gritics of Gladstone should remember that 
he was a statesman—yes, the type of statesman 
which every nation state should possess today— 
and not a messionary. Ifthe world is not ve 
At to receive a missionary statesman like 


Asoka, it has produced atleast a Gladstone, 2 


Wilson and a Nehru to inspire peoples 10 the 


ultimate triumph of humanity. It is for the 
: : ae : { 
present generation of the world to decide #4 


course of action it Will now follow. Will 3 
passively listen to what Gladstone and his sp" 
through ages speaks and make the grou 


- - at 
green and furtile enough to fecilitate the aoe 
of Asoka once again ? 


Se 
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HISTORY THROUGH T 
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HE AGES 


‘Fourth years, Arts, 
Krishna Chandra College 


We are historians by nature and philoso- 
ners bY accident. The love of history is in- 
separable from our nature, because it is ano- 
her name for self-love. |We imagine that the 
ching’ which affect us must affect all—this 
sentiment runs through mankind. The same 
maseim carries us backward and forward, to 
the past and to the future ages. 
and nothing that concerns man do we deem a 
matter of indifference to us. 


We are men, 


‘Tears to human suffering are due, 

And mortal hopes defeated and overthrown 

Are mourned by man.’ 

There is one mind common to all individual 
men. What Kapila has thought I may think, 
what Budha has felt I may feel, what Kalidasa 
has written I may appreciate, into what S11 
Ramkrishna has realised ] may have a peep > 
what at any time, at any place, any one has 
done, felt or thought, I can understand. Thus 
the whole of history is in me. A man is the 
whole encyclopaedia of facts and without refe- 
rence to the universal man each ‘ndividual is 
“Who hath aecess 0 this unl- 
‘‘a partly 


inexplicable. 


> according to emerso”; 
this is the one 


k of this mind 


versal mind 3s, 
to ail that is or can be done, for 
and soveriegn agent ; of the wor 
hystory is the record.” This 1s the true scienu- 
fic conception of history. - 

The term ‘history’ 1S of greek origin. a 
was originally used to me a 


quiery, the search for knowledg 7 i 
the historian or the 


perseded by the 
Consequently 
4 form of jite- 


an investigation, 
ce in the wicdesl 


sense. In course of time, 


seeker after knowledge W@° su 
historikos, the reciter of storics- 


history has been considered as 


deeper meer 
fore, two ‘iain oe ~ enon se ee 
tion ; secondly eerie eo 
history the cence the ginal ne hist 

; second is history the 
alae It is a branch of ‘polite letters.’ All 
possible pains are taken for the display of the 
beauty of rhetoric and style. 

The literary gifts of expression vary in in- 
verse ratio with scientific investigation. Accu- 
racy here is not wanted but only animation. 
The literary historian has in view the pleasure 
and the moral edification of the reader, The 
popular view that the literary skill rather than 
pains-taking investigation is the qualification 
which the historian needs, may be illustrated by 
the fact that many successful books of history 
were written by litterateurs rather than histo- 
rians. “Lhe conspicuous champions of literary 
history were in old days Livy and Plutarch :— 
+n modern times, Clarendon Hume, Smollet, 
Goldsmith, Robertson, Alison, Michelet, 
Thiers.” [magine, 4 metaphysician Hume, 
an essayist Goldsmith as 


a novelist Smollet, | 
the value of literary 


historian and consider : 
What about “the most perfect Eng! 


\iSLOTY: Ens! 
| d in the historical 


history wich is ¢ _ 
of St akespeare”” Shakespeare, {6° 
ginal ‘sources’ 10 his Hhin- 

made history the 
tradiuon, moraluy, 
nd the result 


o be foun 


plays 
ofien studied his or! 
shed. Litterateurs 
hand-maid of religion, 
politics 0 serve their purpose 4 . 
Gnd all sorts of quver m9 


haire 


tions a:s0- 


is that we Ne eae BEE 
ciatiated with history: eal inlet 

d by them at sundr) . ; 
reP resented ») d beautl 


y thea 0 
different figures: They are clo 


fil language, 


ime upon 


ho y wishinA CHAI 


half-truths. 
jistury wae 
djeliberale- 
will make 
is only 


byuat they reveal only 
Acie’ oO} 
Ji Wie 


In thelr banda the 
Cnaricatured and muddled, 
A few iustravions 


ly prontituted, 
hintory the art 


the point clear tliat : 
the child of geniun, It no traceble line 


Different views of history 
different angles of 
of history 
s only the 


hist 


of development. 
weie pul forward from 


the tue scientific View 


‘To Carlyle hintory 1 


virion, tut 


was obscured, 


ewan we She con- 

biography of great men. Shelly 

sidern “‘history as an epic poe written by 
te memories of men 4 the past 


inspired rhapsodist fills the theatre 


like an 
with harmony.” 


of ever-lasting generations 
‘To Shakespear — 
“AIL the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely 
players, 
They have their exits and entrances.” 
If the world is a stage, history is a drama 
in many acts and scenes, where kings, repub- 
lics. and subjects have for so many cycs playd 
theie parts, To Releigh, history was ‘the 
Choir invisible of the dead that 
In his preface to the history of 
“History hath triumphed 


immortal 


live apain.’ 
the world he writes, 
over ume, which besides it nothing but ceter- 
nity hath triumphed over. “To the orthodox 
Christians, the central fact of history is the 
life of Chlirist. 
God’ carries the world’s history back to the 


St. Augustine in his ‘City of 


origin of evil at the creation and his disciple 
Paulus Orosius demonstrates the coming of 
Christ) with The 
fall of Rome, the terrestrial city, heralds the 
advance Of the City of God. ‘The fall of the 
empire is for the coming of thd fnillennium, 
A master of biting satire and of pulverizing 
invective, Voltaire attacked ‘the (cd in his- 


mathematical exactness, 


on the basis of m= and its) miraculous 
| ence. But such is the 
innate humun nature that 


the modern cvoluuomsts and meliorists a 
re 


tory’ 
procedure on that: 
conservalls: 


U 
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contigually harping on the go 
‘Phrougout the ages nN increasing * ton 
running and thoughts of men are Ri | 
with thi¢ process of the sun. Tp nt | 
most happy symbal of history is that - | 
ing on the tractless ocean Of time @ thi 
vencrable pilot at the helm, stocring - 
light of the ever-lasting stars. Y te 

From the above review, we find tha 
rary history is a dogmatist furnishing fo, he 
doubt readymade and hackneyed fea 
The scientific history; on the ID 


sall 


tions. ah 
hand; {3 4 Socrates, knowing nacdag be 
guidipg! others 10 knowledge by suspen, 
interrogations. To the scientific historian 
“history presents itself under the gore 
stage coach with the horse running away, 0; 
the front a number of eager, men is uring 
the most contrary advice on the driver, whoy 
chief object is to keep his seat, while at the 
back a couple of old gentlemen with spy— 
glasses are carefully surveving the road already 
travelled. There are also the quiet obses 
in the centre who watch the movements of the 
horses and note the strain on the wheels axl 
and bolts ; who listen to the hubbub on t& 
front seat and the grave conversation 2! th 
rear,” The eager men on the front 1" 3) 
the radicals. They are the Jack Cades, 
Dantons and the Gradgrinds of the wort 
They reject past history, as the register a 
crimes, follies and misfortunes of mani 
“The past ages were no more 
study than wolves and bears.” 

sitting on the back benches are 
conservatives. They are the Ly" 
Manus and the Raghunandans 
Their common-place gossip fine 
rent meanings for history: Histo of 


pliant instrument in their hands '° 
cs, perstitio” 
cent gl 


perals as i 
¢ jibe 








their preconceived and 
The historieans are sitting} | 
are neither conservatives © 

are the most conservative © 


Pry 





> | 
a Poo) 
acamaneae ; 
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the most liberal of the conservat; es 
rvatives. Takin strict] ivi 
little for granted they sock to know the ee din on ta cer Ga 


they stand an and the road they tra 


vel and 
the reason why, 


3 The true historic spirit is 
rare in men, because only a few of them are 


endowed with scientific intelligencc. The 
scientific historian must throw every idea over 
board to find out the real truth. The first 
history of the true historic spirit we find in 
Hacataens of Miletus. 


It reads like a sen- 
tence from 


Lord Acton. Hacataens of 
Milctus thus speaks : ‘I write as I deem true ; 
for the traditions of the Greeks seem to me 
manifold and laughable.’ These words mark 
an epoch in the growth of scientific history. 


As a maker of historical chronology Herodotus 
has been called 


history. 


the father of rationalised 
His plan is distinctly stated as the 
opening of his book. It is to narrate the great 
conflict of Creeks and barbarians ; so that the 
glorious deeds of both mavnot perish and that 


their true causes may be knuwn. The result 


of his large conception, which rises above 
the narrow nationalism of his successors, 
is that his’ history. gives us more 


information about the state of ancicnt nations 
and their culture than all the other greek 
historians put together. In Thucydides a 
higher science was combined with a higher 
art then in Herodotus. Seorning the art 
of the story-teller ‘who seeks to please the 
ear rather than to sheak the truth, he writes 
in the language ofa scientist, after consulting 
all possible evidences, yet it is his laborious 
task which makes his style the culmination 
of greek historica] prose, “an ever-lasting 
possession, and eternal model. ‘‘His narrative 
is not content with a mere chronicle, it odds 
the motives of the actors and describes their 
most secret thoughts, as if the historian had 
been present and had heard them declared. 
This drawing of human character in accor 
dance with the suggestions of the facts 1s 


particularly remarkable. But as his basis 1s 


motives are generally verified by the results 
and are never imprghable. The comments 
Polybius about the duty of a true historian 
reach the dignity of a scientific treatis upon 
the subject —Directly a°man assumes the 
moral attitude of a historian, he aught to 
forget all considerations, such as love of one’s 
friends, hatred of one’s enemies. He must 
sometimes praise enemies and blame friends. 
For a living creature is rendered useless, if 
deprived of his eyes, so if you take truth 
from history, what ik left is but an impra- 
fitable tale” But Polybius found no follower, 
and history passed from grecce to Rome in 
the guise of rhetorie, Ciecro used it for 
drawing argument in oratory and example 
in education. Livy was uncritical and in- 
accurate ; Tacitus was biassed ; and scientific 
history-writing slept a long sleep till the time 
of Italian and German Renaissance. Lorenzo 
valla’s brilliant attack on the ‘Donation of 
Constantive?’ and Ulrich Von Hutton’s reha- 
bilitation of Henry IV from monkish tales 
again revealed before the world the true 
significance of historic enquiry. But the 
Renaissance was destroyed by the Reformation, 
and scientific history as a handmaid of con- 
troversal animosity between the Magdeburg 
centuries and the Annals Ecclesiasties remained 
enveloped in an ecclesiastical atmosphere till 
the opening of the Eighteenth Century. 

The Eighteenth Century marked the first 
great gain in the historic sense in the efforts 
of the various scholars to realise the spirit 
of the antique world. The science of diplo- 
ynacy created by the genius of Mabillan 
was perfected, and the machinary of research 
ws set agoing in all the archives of Europe. 
Manuscripts were collected, edited, published 
in a series of periodicals, and all old views 
were re-examined ; many old fables, miscon- 
ceptions and supersution were exploded. The 
systematic attempt to collect ‘sources’ made 
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by Leibnitz in F-ance and Muratoni in Italy 
resulted in the f'accumulatidn of immense 
matcrials which stand to-day as an IncxX 
haustible quarry for generations to come. 
A new class of thinkers ‘approached history 
from a different stand-point, Vico first studied 
it as the subject of a special science. 
Montesquien investigated the origin and 
effects of laws and institution. Adam Smith 
analysed the causes of national prosperety 
and decay, and Malthus sought for the laws 
of population. The ‘Jaw of continuity in 
phenomena’ was clearly enunciated by 
Leibuitz. Though Voltaire hated the past 
and Roussean despised the present, Burke 
and Herder prseached about the unity of 
humanity, of the organic wry of civili- 





zation, of the debt of every age to its 
predecessors. Then Neibuhr! in Germany 
and Guizot in France were in the nineteenth 
century among the first leaders of a new 
school who showed that the present could 
only be understood from the past, 
that the history of the past is a living reality, 
and its problems should he interpreted in the 
light of modrern equivalents. In a_ well- 
known passage Neibuhr relates how in the 
work of regeneration Prussia after the battle of 
Jena, he went baek to the study of the Roman 
people in order to strangthen his mind and 
that of his hearers. In the next place, he 
decleared that he could not have understond 
komen History without his intimate know- 
ledge of the history of England. His third 
qualification was his critical faculty. He 
could construct a complete picture from frag- 
ments of thedesign. ‘Neibuhr was the first to 
make ancient Rome a living political organism 
and to illustrate Rome and universal history 
by one ancther.’ Guizot had a marvellons 
power of seizing and revaling the internal 
concatenation of events and the ideas that 
underlie them. His ‘civilization in Europe 
is a monumental endeavour and still 
remains as the most thoughtful introduction 
to the study of European history. His 
method was that of an anatomist, and he 
dissected the political, economic and 


in- 
tellectual structure of society, laid bare its 
/ elements dnd forces separately and in 


connection. But Rank 
the greatest historian of 
reminisence dictated 


is beyond comparison 
modern times. In a 


at the age of 90, he 
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he had been struck vy the 
jal of Charls the Bold and 
Louis Xf in Quinun Durward and the pages 
of commines, and had determined to hold fast 
to facts. This aim to hold fast to facts to 
relate events as they actually iota mmade 
him approach history without any ias and 
presupposition, and write history for its own 
sake. Huis impersonal attitude towords history 
and his complete of objctivity in art have made 
the historian a Recording Angel who gathers 
real facts and then holds a holds a sort of 
mimic rehearsal of the Last Judgement 


When the shadows of the dead rise before his 
sight from the past, he has before him whole 
generation at once. None aie wholly ruilty 
none are wholly blambers. mle merit it to be 
judicial, to acquiet the innocent with honmnour, 
to condemn the guilty without fear, But 
because he sits in judgement on all parties, 
and because he has to weigh and _ consider 
every shade of opinion on both sides eqally, 
he must be throughly impartial. otherwise he 
prostitutes his high office.’””? ‘Hero worship 
and anathemas are alike false art as well as 


shallow policy in History where Te Deum 
and commination services have no place.” 
History is the school of statemanship. ‘To 
create any period of the past for our minds to 
understand it as it was unlike what went 
before it, unlike what came after it this js 
the chici wis of uissory,” ana iu: us purpose 
according to Bryce “four gifts are needed : 
unwearived deligence in investigation, a 
penetrating judgement which can fasten to 
the more eksential points an imagination 
which we can vivify the fast, and that power 





Over language which we call style.” The 
scientific historrian must start with two 
indispensable —_ qualifications. “The one is 
political insight, the other is 


tan facullty of 
“xpression,” The gift of expression may be 


oe by practice and study. But political 
ee tis arare gift of nature ‘it js genius for 
: ny History writing in a true scientific 
ee Isa business full of peril chance, it is 
ike walking over the crust o lava. 

Histor, thoy directors of our lives 

Thou friend of virtue and enemy to vice 

What w>, whaj were the life 

Of man at al] but for thee ? 


ses 





a 


Teacher, 


At no stage of human civilisation the utility 
of educational institutions had ever been called 
in question- Their roll =n the advancement of 
human culture is decisive and unquestionable 
In all centres of human civilisation schools and 
colleges received active patronage of the court 
and the nursing cate of the intelligentic of the 
society, But our national education reccived a 
shooking set-back at the hands of our British 
Masters. The few educational Institutions that 
had been set up were alien in structure and 
favour that hardly satisfied Indian sentiment. 
It was, infact,an era of oppression and suppre- 
ssion of Indian National sentiment when 

advancement of national education was treated 
with suspense and establishment of educational 
institution Was not viewed with equaimity. For 
education enlightens society and helps to bring 
into play the latent force of patriotism. To 
avoid this undesirable contingency, spread of 
education was viewed with disfavour, Even 
those who had successfully completed their 
educational career and had proved their ability 
was consibered as radio-activated isotope potent 
enough to disrupt the British Colony in Inida. 
They were bought off and were admitted 
Civil Service, 


within the safety zone of Indian 
id from 


lest their ability and intelligence shou 
an alliance with much-dreaded nationalism. 
d of cultural crisis, my 


and since then she 1s 
and 


Atsuch a cross-roa 


Alma-Mater was b¢grn 


the flaming torch of culture 
te village of Bengal. 


s had sought to extin 
rusted torch-bearre 
orch burning even 
absolute bleakness. 


burning 
education at such a r¢ mo 
Many-a-time cyclonic gust 
guish the fame, bnt the 
my Alma-Mater-kept the ¢ 
in the inclement weather of 


/ MY ALMA-MATER . 


Sanat Kumar Roy ( 


al 
.° me 


an ex-student ) / 


Hetampur Raj H. E. School 


In the inception her 
blet. 


Her existence journey was Ot comforta- 
rors was not enviable. She had 
g and weary way and had to wa 
tough war dependi isa 
. pending solely on th 

friendship of the H ’ ; i pane 
deep gratitude I ieee Kaj Family. With 
the Hetampur ae ni pal aceHiepy ? 
beneilensen Al sels ea 
sen te 4 ae aeny would have not 
es ia Nive on earth. The struggle for 
ater had to face, develoyd 
in her the unique power of immunity to face 
future troubles and had assured her glorious 
existence. Her massive structure wtth colossal 
pillars are symbolic enough to bear the testi- 
mony to her untring stamina of ceaseless 
struggle. Her magnificient Gothic arches are 
decorated with fineries of fine carvings of white 
and glazed stucco that is of much architetural 
interest. This is her laurel of success. 

In a country where men are born with debt 
and die in debt, education is a rare luxury of 
the fortunate few. Morever, the apathy of the 
alien government will explain the Paucity of 
educational opportunities in villages. At such 


a critical Juncture of cultural crisis, my Alma- 
Since then my village 


and education like 
ation was brought 


Mater camt into being. 
had been the seat of culture 
the Nalanda of old. Educ 
within the reach of common people and t upils 
from different parts of Bengal and outside it 
flocked pound my Alma-mater to enjoy the 
blessings of education. People got new lease af 
cultural life and new glorious €X1S- 
Education became cheap and popular. 
ducating the mass had decisive 
growth of Indian Nationaism, 
f my Alma-Mater played 


promise of 


tence. 
The duty of ¢ 
impact on the 
Many of the alumm! 0 
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ne ee ee 
Slorious parts in the stru 
Pendence and ma 
building the supe 
Pride for my 
unjustified. 


geld’ for Indian Inde- 
ny more are still engaged in 
r-structure of new Indian. My 
Alma-mater is, therefore, not 


On the first any of my admission as a 
member of this Alma-Mater, what touched me 
MOst was the cordial relation between precep- 
tors and their disciples, This was the ideal of 
the educational system in ancient India, This 
is Our inheritance and we upheld the tradition 
with due emphasis and respect. Professors 


were freely approchable 2 all times. Their 


smiling faces encourged and inspired us in the 


classes, in the play ground, in hostel and in the 
sick-bed. Our relation with them was casy 
and was based on affection and regard. Their 


patermal care and instruction have became 
valuable assets in our lives. Their sympathetic 
treatment reminds us of ancient ‘Rishis’ in 
their hermitages. In the calm rural atmosphere 
far from the industrial bustle of the tow-amid 
beutty and bounty oi naiure we learnt the 
lessons of life from our respected preceptors with 


complete tranquility of mind. Rural simplicity- 


4 
Keni CHANDRA COLLEGE MAGAZINE Ya 
. p 
——————— yor 


guided our life. Strike and non-co-Gparation 
with the college authority the most common 
feature of today’s student-life never rnffied the 


serene atmosphere of my Alma-mater 


and 
never ventured to influence our cordia} 
relation with our professors. With 
peace and bliss we sat the feet of our 


Masters to learn the lessons on the art and 
philopshy and sang the song of humanity. The 
memory of the fugtive past sull ligers in my 
mind witn all freshness and ‘The thoughr of 
our past years in me doto breed perpetual 
benediction”. My old Alma-Mater still stand 
on her old site, old trees still send the, aromatic 
breeze, ‘sun-shine in still a glorious birth’ the 
placed calmness of the adjaccnt water = stil] 
adds Iusture to this magnificient temple, yet I 
feel that there has passed away a glory from 
my life and ask myself—‘‘Whither is fled the 
visionery gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? ” 
My old Alma Mater is on the wrong side of 
sixty. Will not Almighty bless her with another 
lease cf long life 
new ? 


to serve new India a 


The End 


